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Georges Clairin: Sarah Bernhardt as the Queen in Ruy Blas 


Although it shows Sarah in one of her most famous roles this lovely portrait (1879) is 
far less theatrical that the large picture done by Clairin three years before and showing 
Sarah seated in her drawing room. Here, she is wearing the same small crown she wore 
when she first appeared in Ruy Blas under the watchful and admiring eye of the author: 
Victor Hugo. 

This intimate portrait of a Queen in a Court Dress shows how right Reynaldo Hahn was 
in pointing out that the linear pattern of his friend Sarah was the spirale. 


Sarah 
and the visual arts 


A disconcerting 
love affair 


Several painters were close to the Divine Sarah: Alfred 
Stevens, Louise Abbéma, Georges Clairin, Gustave Doré. In 
spite of Doré’s great gifts, it can hardly be said that any of 
them could be ranked with those of her contemporaries of 
immense talent who dominate the scene to this day. Jeanne 
Samary, Henriette Henriot, other actresses who like her had 
been at the Comédie Francaise, and whose talent was inferior, 
had their portrait painted by the Impressionnist masters or 
appear in some of their paintings. Sarah no. Mediocre actresses 
who performed more in the boudoir than on the stage, such 
as Valtesse de la Bigne and particularly Méry Laurent, to 
whom he was very close, inspired Manet. Sarah did not. 
Claude Monet painted a whole series of Belle-Ile seascapes 
and Sarah spent many summers there. He never painted her. 
This is all the more remarkable as they were both supporters 
of Captain Dreyfus in the days when the sentence pronounced 
against this officer caused a deep rift among the French. 
Odilon Redon has left us a fine portrait of Marguerite Mor- 
eno. The young actress was then living with Marcel Schwob 
who translated Hamlet for Sarah. Redon, so much admired 
by the Symbolists, never painted Sarah whom the Symbolists 
praised to the skies. 


There are some fine portraits of Sarah by Stevens, by Clairin 
and by Bastien-Lepage. The first of them was her lover, the 
second a faithful friend, the third neither. All three of them 
rose above themselves—Clairin in particular—in these por- 


Marie-Désiré Bourgoin: Sarah in 
her salon rue Fortuny 

In 1875, Sarah decided to build 
herself a house. She chose a site 
in the Plaine Monceau not far from 
the park of the same name. This 
part of Paris which had belonged 
to the Orléans family, was being 
developped then into a residential 
quarter much favoured by rich 
bankers, famous artists, actresses, 
and great cocottes. 

Many houses of the Plaine 
Monceau were built in a style 
combining false Medieval with false 
Renaissance. Sarah’s house was 
exactly that. It was largely 
designed by herself with the help 
of an architect aptly named 
Escalier. Bourgoin’s watercolor 
shows Sarah in her salon working 
on a small size model of her 
sculpture Aprés /ja Tempéte. The 
walls of the room are lined with 
Spanish leather, and a large clock 
stands by the door opening on the 
terrace and the garden. In the 
beams of the ceiling are tucked 
some Japanese Noh masks. The 
bowls and vases are Chinese. 
Sarah’s own sculpture share a 
shelf with bronzes after 
Renaissance masters and Houdon. 
Marie D. Bourgoin the author of 
this delightful and meticulous 
watercolor, deserves a few words. 
In spite of his surname he was a 
man. In his days, pious mothers 
often gave their sons the name of 
the Blessed Virgin. Bourgoin 
studied with the obscure Fournier 
and was just as obscure himself. 
He painted genre pictures and 
portraits. Like many humble 
craftsmen he also did miniatures 
which then ranked a notch above 
photographs. An other watercolor 
by Bourgoin, rather mysteriously 
entitled Pauline l’amie de Sarah, 
was auctioned in Paris fifty years 
ago. Its present whereabouts are 
unknown. 


Sarah photographed by Sarony at the time of her first American tour 
(1880). 


traits. Sarah did not inspire real creators but she certaintly 
had the gift of transforming run of the mill painters into true 
artists. 


Things might have been different in England. There one 
of the most remarkable artists of the time was litteraly at her 
feet. Edward Burne-Jones who had worshiped her in Paris 
and continued to adore her in London once asked Graham 
Robertson to deliver a letter to her: ‘‘Will you give the enclosed 
to the Supreme and Infinitely Glorious One, kneeling as you 
give it’’. There was much talk of a portrait, nothing came of 
it. In the Book of Destiny it must have been written somewhere 
that Sarah’s legend would owe nothing to painters worthy of 
her genius. 
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Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec: Sarah 
Bernhardt in Cléopatre 


Lithograph. 1895-1896. 


The Pre-Raphaelites had been known in France since 1855 
six years after the birth of the movement. But it was about 
thirty years later that Burne-Jones became a cult figure among 
Parisiana esthetes. In 1893, Henry Bataille a young playwright 
destined first to fame then to oblivion, commissionned Burne- 
Jones to design the costumes of his first play at the avant- 
garde Théatre de I|’CEuvre. Sarah took no initiative of this 
kind. Had she done so the Devil would have seen to it that 
nothing happened. In 1890, Wilde, with Sarah in mind, had 
written Salome in French. The Infinitely Glorious decided to 
stage it in London the following season. Graham Robertson 
was to design the sets. The actors, all of them dressed in 
yellow, were to be silhouetted against a deep blue background. 
The Devil appeared in the shape of the Lord Chancellor who, 
in his capacity of censor, refused his visa. 


Of all the very great painters, only one chose to represent 
Sarah: Lautrec. This amazingly perceptive observer of the 
human face was also fascinated by the make believe world of 
the stage so often truer than life. From Réjane to Jeanne 
Granier, Lucien Guitry and so many others, Lautrec’s paint- 
ings and drawings provide a complete repertory of contem- 
porary actors. In all he has left two engravings representing 
Sarah Bernhardt and they are not among his most important 
works. One of them shows her as she was at forty-six with 
realism but no malice. The other three years later (1893), 
represent her as Phaedra a part which will never be acted 
again in the future without her in mind. 


There is no shortage of written testimonies by first rate 
men. We are not spared the slightest change in Sarah’s expres- 
sion over the years. Major writers have tried to do a painter’s 
job, striving hard to show her gestures, her costumes, her 
figure. Marcel Proust develops endless variations on these 
themes. In a few strokes Lautrec settles the matter once and 
for all. He is less sparing of his efforts with others. In the 
catalogue of his engravings (Dortu-Huisman), on the very page 
where Sarah’s portrait—as Cleopatra—is reproduced, Marcelle 
Lender, a fairly well known actress of the period, appears six 
times. As to Degas, he never paid enough attention to Sarah 
to pick up his brush or his pencil. Yet one would have thought 
that no other face should have attracted him more. Sarah was 
what the French call a ‘‘jolie-laide’’. Degas had a frightening 
talent for detecting the unflatering in a pretty woman’s face. 


Already in 1900 the symbolist poet Gustave Khan, in a good 
essay on Sarah Bernhardt, had noted this lack of portraits by 
major artists. This, he said, was due to the fact that actresses 
have little time to spare which overlooked the pictures men- 
tioned above and, among many others, the portrait of la 
Guimard by Jean-Honoré Fragonard. 


It might be tempting to think that if the great painters and 
sculptors showed no interest in Sarah it was because a wall 


The program for a performance of 
Phedre at the Monte Carlo Theatre 


in 1898. 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec: A /a 
Renaissance. Sarah Bernhardt dans 


Phedre 
Lithograph. 1893. 
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separated the worlds in which they lived. Nothing could be 
less accurate. The image of an actress, on the stage, belongs 
to everyone. Moreover Sarah, who herself practiced painting 
and sculpture, frequented in her youth the world of artists 
where the boldest innovators mixed in friendly companionship 
with the more conventional ‘‘Salons’’ painters. At an early 
date, she must have heard favorable comments about the 
Impressionnists since the first exhibition of the group (1874) 
took place at Nadar the photographer who took so many 
admirable pictures of her. Like the Impressionnists, Sarah was 
interested in japanese art. She must have met some of them 
at Bing’s the dealer who did so much to make it popular in 
France, for she was a regular visitor to his gallery. She also 
had a studio in Montmartre when she started to sculpt and 
took up painting which she had practiced briefly when she left 
the convent. 


Sarah was at the Comédie Francaise when early in 1874 the 
sculptor Mathieu-Meusnier sent her a small statue representing 
her in the troubadour costume she wore in Le Passant, her 
first great success (1869—see page 83). She called on Meusnier 
to thank him and when she left she had become enthusiastic 
about sculpting. Straightaway she rented a studio and with 
her usual impetuosity she sent a Buste de Jeune Fille to the 
Salon in June. Everything which concerned Sarah soon became 
the talk of the town. Visitors flocked in front of her exhibit 
and comments flowed steadily. Rodin’s opinion was expressed 
in a few words: he thought the work was ‘“‘tripe’’ and the 
public ‘‘a bunch of fools’’!. 


Young sculptor with no talent, maybe. But interesting 
model—one would have thought so. In 1875, the poet Théo- 
dore de Banville wrote that ‘‘a Greek sculptor wanting to 
symbolize the Ode would have chosen her as his model’’. Two 
years later, Henry James had this to say in one of his letters 
from Europe to the Boston Herald: ‘‘She understands the art 
of motion and attitude as no one else does and her extraor- 
dinary personal grace never fails her.’’ Rodin might have been 
interested. He was not. He probably had no use for this skinny 
creature (see page 73). 


The claim to talent denied by Rodin was granted to Sarah 
by the British. While she was in London with the Comédie 
Francaise her impresario Jarrett had arranged for her sculp- 
tures and paintings to be shown in a Piccadilly gallery. The 
prince and princess of Wales were at the opening as well as 
four hundred society people. Among them was Gladstone. 
The Prime Minister who loved France was also interested in 
saving fallen women. He had a long conversation with Sarah. 
What they talked about is not known. Six sculptures and ten 
paintings were sold, one of these Palm Sunday, to prince 
Leopold the futur king of the Belgians. Financial results were 
satisfactory, the reactions of the critics less so. There were 
many reviews but mainly in society columns. Sarah was suf- 


Georges Clairin: Sarah as/eep 

The two small oils must have been done at about the same time, around 1879, in Sarah's new house on the rue 
Fortuny. Both give a good idea of what “le goitt Sarah” was then: Louis XV furniture of the Napoléon III vintage in 
fake ebony encrusted with mother of pearl, a pseudo Renaissance table, potted plants and a comfortable couch 


upholstered in green. 
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Sarah photographed by Melandri in her 
studio may well be the finest work of art 
on these pages. Her Portrait of Louise 
Abbéma has a touch of sub-Carpeaux 
charm, Apres la Tempéte (an old 
Bretonne with her dead grandson. 1876) 
was generally thought to be very moving 
although some critics complained about 
its technical deficiencies. Inquestionably 
the most interesting work reproduced 
here is the Se/fPortrait as a Sphinx. This 
bronze with the body of a bat and the 
head of Sarah was meant to be an 
inkwell. Several copies were cast,alas it is 
not known if a decadent poet ever dipped 
his pen in it. 
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Louise Abbéma: Se/f-Portrait. 1879 


Louise Abbéma: On the Beach 


This picture was painted at Le Tréport a small resort town in Normandy. 
On the lower left, under her signature, Louise Abbéma has inscribed the 
date: 1874. The author aged sixteen was obviously by then very much in 
control of her technic. Unfortunately her subsequent works do not add a 
great deal to the quality of this one. It shows Louise’s parents enjoying 
(barely three years after the horrors of the war and the Commune) a 
civilized outing at the beach with the baroness de Dourdan and Molda, 
the dog. The Abbémas were prosperous and distinguished bourgeois very 
much like the Rouarts although they were not collectors. 

Louise who was born in 1858 (which made her fourteen years younger 
than Sarah) studied with Chaplin and Carolus Duran. In 1876, she showed 
at the Salon Portrait de Sarah Bernhardt which was very favorably judged 
by the critics, the public, and the model. The liaison of Louise who was a 
militant lesbian and Sarah was notorious. As the years went by, their 
relationship changed and Louise always remained one of Sarah's closest 
and most devoted friends. Along with portraits (Ferdinand de Lesseps — 
don Pedro Emperor of Brazil) Louise Abbéma painted many decorative 
panels often for official buildings. She also did genre pictures the best of 
these is the large Déjeuner dans /a Serre in the Pau Museum. 


Louise Abbéma: Sarah in 1876 


This watercolor was done at the 
time of the first visit to London. It 
was reproduced in the Strand 
magazine where Sarah's Memoirs 
were serialized in 1904. 
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Louise Abbéma: Sarah in 1909 


Louise Abbéma: Sarah in 1891 


This pastel and gouache portrait 
was inscribed by Sarah: to the 
Comtesse de Najal. A later day 
Guérard she was known in the 
household as ‘‘Comtesse chérie’’. 


a A. 
Vavrse Mioberrea, 2 ; A? 


“1876 * Mates 


ficiently critical of herself to be quite aware of her limitations 
in this field. 


In Paris the participation of such a famous actress in art 
exhibitions had to much publicity value to be fround upon by 
their organizers. In January 1880, a fund was set up to help 
the Spanish city of Murcia which had been devastated by 
floods. Emile Bergerat the director of a magazine of litterature 
and gossip La Vie Moderne, had a number of tambourins sent 
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Louise Abbéma: Jeanne Samary. 
1879 

Jeanne Samary was at the 
Comédie Francaise at the same 
time as Sarah. She was painted by 
several artists of the time including 
Renoir who was never interested in 
La Divine. 


over from Spain and asked several artists to decorate them. 
Sarah was included in the list. All artistic currents were rep- 
resented. Henner, Carolus-Duran, Bonnat, Louise Abbéma, 
Clairin, Boldini, Vollon were there. Manet had sent several 
tambourins, Renoir only one and it attracted attention. This 
very Parisian occasion was a good ground for friendly 
exchanges between artists. Sarah had no contact with either 
Renoir or Manet. 


Alfred Stevens: Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt. 1885 


Sarah was fourty one when this enchanting picture was painted. Eight years before, she had had an 
romance with Stevens and they always remained close friends. 


Another opportunity came three months later. Encouraged 
by his success with the tambourins Bergerat in April organized 
an exhibition of Easter eggs. They were ostrich eggs sent from 
Cairo. Decorated by the artistic contributors to the review, 
they hung from silk cords in show cases lined in red velvet. 
Sarah had painted swallows on her egg, Manet a Pulcinello 
on his. They did not get to know each other any better than 
on the preceding occasion. 


If either of them had expressed the slighest desire to meet 
no exhibition would have been necessary. In 1877, Sarah had 
had an affair with Alfred Stevens and they remained good 


Alfred Stevens: News from Afar. 
c. 1865 
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Alfred Stevens: /‘/nde 4 Paris, ou /e bibelot exotique. 1866. 
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friends. Born in Brussels, this attractive man of fifty-four did 
not lack talent. He was one of those painters who know how 
to appreciate true creators, who live among them and who for 
their part, produce only highly skilled works graced at times 
with a charm peculiar to their period. Courbet did Stevens 
portrait, Whistler, Berthe Morisot, Puvis, Jongkind, Degas 
were his friends. A friend also of Baudelaire, Stevens through 
him had met Manet with whom he always remained on very 
good terms. Paul Durand-Ruel recounts that it was at Ste- 
vens’s that he had seen in 1872 the two first Manets he ever 
bought. Manet who had few visitors had asked his friend to 
hang some of his paintings in his studio. He hoped that among 
the many people who came to see Stevens some might be 
attracted .by his own works. In 1876 Manet exhibited in his 
studio the pictures which had been rejected by the committee 
of the Salon. Concealed behind a curtain he listened to the 
mostly sarcastic comments of the visitors. ‘‘But it’s very 
good!’’ Méry Laurent exclaimed. She had been brought there 
by Mallarmé, and this was the beginning of her long friendship 
with the painter. 


Neither Stevens nor anybody else ever took Sarah to visit 
Manet, though his turn of mind—if not his art—wouldn’t 
have failed to please her. To head his invitations he had 
written: ‘‘Look for yourself and let others talk.’’ Sarah’s 
motto was ‘‘Quand-méme’’—“‘In spite of all’’. They had many 
friends in common, besides Stevens, among them Marie Col- 
ombier, a companion of Sarah’s younger days of acting and 
immorality. Manet had spent the whole night of March 30th 
1873 drawing sketches at the Artist’s Ball at the Opéra which 
was even more brilliant than the great carnival festivities under 
the Second Empire. Sarah was absent but Marie was there, in 
the boy’s costume of Le Passant in which she appeared after 
Sarah. Her image is reflected in the two young women in 
trousers at the left of Le Bal Masqué a l’Opéra. In 1880 Manet 
made a pastel portrait of Marie Colombier. Three years later, 
when Marie published Sarah Barnum, a vicious and entertain- 
ing pamphlet against her former friend (see page 118), he 
allowed her to use as a frontispiece an ink and crayon drawing 
that he made of her. Degas later owned this drawing which 
was sold at one of the auctions held after his death. 


Could it have been that it was this Barnum side of Sarah 
which prejudiced men who cared only for authenticity in art 
and disliked publicity? The great painters of the end of the 
XIXth century would then have had a reaction towards Sarah 
similar to that of Henry James who, as we know, was exas- 
perated by her frantic desire for publicity. 


Manet, for one, was not so particular. When he was at 
Bellevue in 1880, he painted a portrait of Emilie Ambre who 
owned a chateau nearby. The prima donna was about to sail 
for America, on a tour during which her path crossed Sarah’s 
in New Orleans (see page 111). She asked Manet to let her 


Henri Regnault: Sa/ome 


Henri Regnault (1843-1871) was with Frédéric Bazille one of the two promising artists killed during 
the Franco-Prussian War. Regnault was not an innovator like Bazille but a Salon painter. Salome 
was painted in 1870 just before the outbreak of the war. Full of gusto and making a big display of 
pseudo local color (Salome reminds one of Carmen) the picture was hailed as a masterpiece. 
Regnault and Clairin were great friends, in 1869 they visited Spain together. Regnault was killed in 
action at Buzenval a hamlet near Paris where Sarah often went to pick up the wounded during the 
siege. 
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Gustave Doré: 7wo Owls 


take with her the final version of /’Exécution de Maximilien. 
Her intention was to exhibit this painting of a dramatic event 
well known in the United States. Manet must have been aware 
that the exhibitions would be very much along the lines of an 
attraction at a fair with admission tickets priced at 25 cents. 
There was of course the precedent of Géricault but then The 
Raft of the Medusa had toured England not the still untutored 
New World. Manet however willingly gave his consent. The 
picture, incidently, arose favorable comments—particularly in 
Boston. Nothing would have prevented Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt from making the offer that Madame Emilie Ambre had 
made. Nothing, except that Madame Bernhardt could not have 
cared less whether Manet’s picture was in Europe or in 
America. 


What is interesting about the mutual indifference in which 
the greatest actress and the great painters of the time lived (in 


Gustave Doré: Cockatooes and other exotic birds 


Doré who invented so many fantastic winged creatures wasz also a very keen observer of real birds. The gouache of 
the two owls was probably done in Scotland. The exotic birds must have been studied by Doré at the Jardin 

des Plantes in Paris or in the London Zoo. 

The first oxner of these very large watercolors was Herbert Ward an English artist who joined the Stanley 

expedition to Africa from 1887 to 1889. 
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Gustave Doré: La Marchande de Violettes 


““Some time ago | saw a complete set of London pictures by Doré; | can tell you that it was extraordinary, the 
feeling and beauty of it... my respect increases for the great draughtsman of the people’. (Van Gogh in a /etter 
to van Rappard). 

“London is a city apart... The first impression for a Frenchman or woman is that of keen suffering, or mortal 
ennui... Those flower sellers at the corner of all the streets, with faces sad as the rain... and lamentable clothing; 
the black mud of the streets, the low sky, the funereal mirth of drunken women hanging on to men just as 
drunken’. (Sarah Bernhardt My Double Life) 


Gustave Doré: 


Billingsgate Market 


the same city) is the light it throws on the particular atmos- 
phere of the period. At first, the optical revolution achieved 
by the Impressionnist painters made their works seem unde- 
cipherable to the public. As these works gradually became 
more intelligible, they revealed what they really were: success- 
ful attempts at achieving a direct and serene vision of Nature. 
That a painting be judged undecipherable was not enough to 
put of the adventurous Sarah. But the new artists strove to 
seize ‘‘the very nature of impression’”’ and this could not have 
been less akin to Sarah for whom impression was nothing if 
it was not wrapped in a tangle of literary references. 


Sarah also joined those who so often leveled the reproach 
of vulgar realism at Manet. In 1895, in an interview she gave 
to The Illustrated London News, she called Antoine ‘‘the 
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Gustave Doré: Adam et Eve apres le péché 


This striking gouache is a perfect example of a French Romantic vision of the Old Testament. 


Manet of the theatre’’. It is not an accident if Sarah played 
Ibsen (The Lady of the Sea) only once, and on a tour, while 
Antoine was devoting his efforts at the Théatre Libre to reveal 
the works of Ibsen to the public. This does not mean that 
Sarah Bernhardt didn’t live with her own time. On the con- 
trary in various spheres, and in spite of her too frequent choice 
of inferior plays, she was a High Priestess of the Avant-Garde. 


Sarah always remained a Romantic at heart and her brand 
of Romanticism was the one that permeated the French artistic 
and intellectual life well along in our century. As a young 
woman she had had a romance with Gustave Doré who was 
known and admired all over Europe. A very prolific artist, 
Doré illustrated all the classics of world litterature. He also 
did many haunting images of London the great Metropolis of 
the age. These fitted admirably the mood of his contempor- 
aries to whom Baudelaire had revealed the awsome poetical 
quality of the modern city. In fact, Doré’s art was the visual 
incarnation of the second wave of French Romanticism dom- 
inated by the mature Victor Hugo. 


The great period of creative poetry which began in France 
in the second half of the XIXth century and continued through 
Surrealism, proceeds directly from the Romantics and above 
all from Victor Hugo. Baudelaire held Hugo as “‘the man who 
was most gifted, most visibly chosen to give voice to the 
mystery of life’’. Rimbaud who claimed that poetic experience 
should lead to second sight thought that Hugo ‘“‘had seen very 
well in his last volumes’’. A recent discovery has shown that 
the most isolated and the most uncompromising among the 
great lyrical poets of the period, Lautréamont, had sent his 
first work to Hugo who answered him by a letter which is 
unfortunately lost. 


The long and extremely fruitful post-Romantic period which 
opened with Les Fleurs du Mal, is divided into two currents. 
One goes from Baudelaire to Mallarmé and then to Paul 
Valéry. Historians of literature, with the title of a book by 
Valéry in mind, call it the current of ‘‘methodical conquest’’. 
To reach the innermost recesses of the mind it relies on the 
most exacting use of the intellect. The other current relies on 
the unconscious. It goes from Baudelaire again and Rimbaud 
to the Surrealists. 


It is no use trying to define the Symbolist movement. Valéry 
himself gave up the attempt. It may be said roughly that the 
writers of the 1885 generation used symbolical or metaphorical 
images emerging out of the unconscious. They broke the fet- 
ters of strict regular French versification and introduced free 
verse which could better express their thought without dis- 
torting it and also answered one of the main concerns of the 
Symbolists: to make the greatest possible use of the musical 
potentialities of the langage. They were actually besotted with 
music. Their God was Wagner already championed by Bau- 
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“If he was not a poet Victor Hugo 
would be a major painter. In his 
somber, savage capricci he 
combines Goya’s chiaroscuros with 
the terrifying architectural 
inventions of Piranesi’’ Théophile 
Gauthier. 


Victor Hugo: Frank/lin’s House at 
Passy. 


Hugo did this wash in 1836. In 
1864, he sent it to the United 
States Sanitary Commission for a 
charity sale. In his covering letter 
he wrote: ‘‘The house has been 
demolished. | think there is no 
other drawing of it.”’ 


Victor Hugo: View of a Town. 


Gustave Doré: Paysage d’Ecosse 


This watercolor belonged to the 
prince de Joinville, one of the sons 
of the last king of the French. 
There is a strong affinity between 
this naturalistic representation of a 
desolate part of Scotland and 
Hugo’s imaginary landscapes. 


Victor Hugo: Le Pendu 


This small wash gives a good idea 
of the cult of the macabre which 
Hugo and Sarah combined with a 
healthy delight in the lighter sides 
of life. 


delaire in the days of the Second Empire when the great man 
was Offenbach. 


It was Schopenhauer’s influence which made itself felt here. 
His philosophy had been introduced in France just before the 
Franco-Prussian war and became well known about fifteen 
years later. Its impact on the Symbolists was considerable. 
They borowed from Schopenhauer their ideas on the function 
of art as a mean to gain access to the essential truths of the 
Universe and to communicate them. Their ideas on the supe- 
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Alfred Stevens: Hide and Seek c. 1876-1880 


Lucien Lévy-Dhurmer: Portra/t of 
Marguerite Moreno. 


This pastel portrait of a young 
actress who was very much part of 
the Parisian intellectual scene is a 
typical symbolist picture. At the 
same time it has a definite 
Romantic flavor. 


Victor Hugo: One of the seamen of 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer 


riority of music in as much as it owes nothing to imitation 
and on poetry conceived as a musical interplay of syllables 
also came from Schopenhauer. Their views on painting whose 
aim is not the accurate rendering of reality also largely came 
from the German philosopher. Last but not least, Schopen- 
hauer was responsible for the basic pessimism of the time. 
Snobbery got hold of it all. Soon the mood in the drawing- 
rooms was so sombre that a Parisian columnist could write 
about ‘‘that Schopenhauer led around on a pink ribbon leash’’. 


So the Symbolists aimed at nothing less than reach the 
deeper life of the mind and pierce the mystery of the Universe. 
Such a spiritual quest demands a form of heroism which few 
where capable of. While claiming to be the followers of Bau- 
delaire, Rimbaud and Mallarmé, most of the Symbolists were 
just mere ‘“‘littérateurs’’. They didn’t really probe the depths 
of the self, like their masters, but they came to attach para- 
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Sarah photographed by Melandri in 
1878. The young woman wears her 
dashing ‘‘costume d’artiste’’. In the 
background a painting by Elie 
Delaunay. 


mount importance to the search for evocative images. They 
ransacked history, mythology, folklore to clothe their ideas 
with allegorical or emblematic ornaments. They also delighted 
in the use of rare words, of bizarre sentences which they 
looked upon as a mean of escaping from the vulgarity of the 
everyday world, which was one of the chief preoccupations of 
the aesthetes at the end of the last century. 


One can see to what extend the Sarah of Gismonda, Theo- 
dora, La Princesse Lointaine, met the expectations of the 
‘‘Decadents’’ as the Symbolists liked to style themselves. These 
were bad plays. Not a single authentic feeling inhabited them. 
Sardou, the author of the first two, had been responsible 
before for such things as The Neighbor’s Apples and King 
Carrot while the author of the third one, Edmond Rostand, 


Sarah Bernhardt: Se/fPortrait as 
“La Dormeuse” 1878 


This painting was included in the 
Sarah Bernhardt exhibition held at 
the Thomas Russel Galleries, 
Piccadilly when Sarah was in 
London with the Comédie 
Francaise. She wears the type of 
dress that she had made her own 
and which has been described so 
often by writers of the period: a 
slender fitting dress with a frill of 
lace at the neck and trimmed with 
fur in the winter. 


owed only to his youth to be more fluent in the pretentious 
jargon of the new generation. No matter. Authentic or not 
the feelings were those to which the audience wanted to thrill. 
The Byzantium of a prostitute who had become an Empress, 
the short lived Eastern kingdoms of the Crusaders, were exactly 
the places to which finer imaginations wanted to be trans- 
ported. Like them the general public wished to make the 
voyage for it is hard today to mesure the hold of the Decadents 
at the time. 


There were other destinations, an entire Cooks brochure of 
literary escapism: J/zéi/ took one to India, at the birth of 
Buddhism, Nana Sahib to the India of the anti-British muti- 
nies. Nana Sahib was a failure; this play by Richepin was too 
bad. One act in it however was a great hit: it took place in a 
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Philippe Parrot: Sarah Bernhardt. 1875 


When the obscure Parrot did this touching portrait of her, Sarah was thirty-one. 
That year, she did not do much at the Comédie Francaise beyond playing the 
repertoire and appearing in a new and very bad play called La Fille de Roland. 
The next year (1876), she scored one of the great successes of her career in 
L’Etrangére, a mediocre drama by Dumas Fils in which she played the part of a 
dubious American Mrs Clarkson. 


Sarah Bernhardt in her coffin. This 
photograph by Melandri was made 
in the late seventies probably rue 
Fortuny. It was part of a series and 
Sarah chose this one to illustrate 
her Memoirs. These photographs 
known all over Paris contributed 
greatly to Sarah’s legend. 


Sarah’s pistol engraved with her 
initials and her motto ‘‘Quand 
Méme”’. 


This skull was given to Sarah by 
Victor Hugo. On it, he had 
transcribed a poem. 


valley strewn with skulls and bones. The fascination with death 
that Sarah had so often shown by antics reserved (in principle) 
for close friends may have been a mere pose (see page 89). 
This attitude, in any case, was understood and shared by the 
“*fin de siécle’’ aesthetes, who found in Baudelaire, for one, 
plenty of material for their sombre meditations. 


The macabre flourished in the avant-garde. Sarah took under 
her wing Maurice Rollinat, a young man who recited grim 
poems about death, illness and prostitution in a Montmartre 
literary cabaret. She doted on Mile Squelette, a brilliant hit in 
the sardonic and mournful taste of the time. Sarah gave a 
great party for the publication of his collection of poems 
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Névroses. All the newspapers came out with extravagant eulo- 
gies. It was overdone. Rollinat’s poems, some of which are 
quite good, were not well received. At the Cabaret des Hydro- 
pathes, Sarah and her protégé appeared in the company of 
Charles Cros who for his part, never needed any boosting to 
eventually become recognized as a great French poet. 


The Divine Sarah of the great international tours was begin- 
ning to make her way into the world of Bohemia and come 
closer to the young people who had adored her in the faraway 
days of the Second Empire—fifteen years earlier. Sarah long 
had the gift of being worshipped by officialdom, high society, 
people of the lower classes, as well as by the elitist coteries of 
writers and artists. 


If one excepts the socalled lower classes these different 
groups were by no means separated by water tight partitions. 
Charles Cros who had brilliant gifts in many different fields 
carried on serious scientific research in a laboratory which the 
duc de Chaulnes had set up for him in his own house. In the 
salon of princess Mathilde, Paul Bourget, in spite of his 
irrepressible snobbishness, would tell. about his visits to Rol- 
linat. In his hotel in a cut-throat suburb the poet smoked a 
death’s head pipe writing verse on the back of funeral notices. 
He also jotted down a few bars of music for he was a com- 
poser. His melodies on his own poems or those of others were 
often sung in salons. On these occasions he sometimes returned 
to Paris from his retreat in his native province of Berry where 
he led a rural and sporting life, enjoying good food in the 
company of the extraordinary Rabelaisian priest of his parish. 
Edmond de Goncourt admired the music that Rollinat had 
composed on Baudelaire’s poems. He saw a parallel between 
it and the ‘‘more delicate and sophisticated pieces’’ written by 
Reynaldo Hahn on Verlaine’s poetry. 


Reynaldo was always a fervent admirer of Sarah about 
whom he wrote a revealing and delightful book. Yet it was 
not he, the musician, but rather poets who were going to make 
of Sarah, whose voice was music itself, the queen of the world 
of Art-Nouveau. In the words of Gustave Kahn, the inventor 
of free verse: ‘‘All the lyre-bearers were seduced by her. First 
this extraordinary voice, pure and sonorous which made her 
capable of all cantilenas. Also the beauty of her very presence. 
She was unreality itself yet with a quiver and caress in her 
voice. The poets sought to find attitudes worth of such beauty 
and lines to be said by the bewitching voice?.’’ 


The lines were as a rule not very good and those which were 
dedicated to her by Robert, Comte de Montesquiou, were 
among the worst. This extraordinary eccentric had just been 
consecrated as the Grand Master of Decadence, under the 
name of des Esseintes, in J.-K. Huysmans’s A Rebours (1882). 
Later he was also to be cast by Proust in the complex role of 
Charlus. As a poet his talent was so slim and his influence so 


Gustave Moreau: Jeune Fille Thrace portant la téte d’Orphée. c. 1865 


(we) 


Gustave Moreau: L ’En/évement 
d’Europe. c. 1869 


negligible that he is not even mentioned in the index of one 
of the best studies devoted to modern French poetry. He was 
rediscovered, however, about twenty years ago, but rather as 
a man who did embody some of the characteristic aspects of 
the spirit of his time. 


It is in this capacity that he opened new paths to Sarah 
allowing her to make a decisive contribution to the birth of a 
new style. Through him she met the artists who, for some 
time at least, imposed their dreams on the world: Lalique, 
Gallé and also the great Gustave Moreau. It has been said 
that Montesquiou took Sarah to call on Moreau whom he 
admired very much. This is unlikely for Moreau tended to 
shun any kind of social contacts. 


There is no doubt, on the other hand, that the critic Jules 
Lemaitre was right when he wrote: ‘‘her Theodora was really 
begotten by Gustave Moreau’’. So she was in so far as the 


Gustave Moreau: 


Hesiode. c. 1867 


settings and the costumes seemed to come straight out of a 
picture by this painter who thought that art should aim at 
“‘transporting the mind and the soul into the rare and sacred 
realms of the imagination*’’. 


It was not at the time of the opening (1884) that Jules 
Lemaitre made this remark. The critic who doubled as author 
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“Theodora was really begotten by Gustave Moreau. There is 
also a stong connection between Sarah and the Pre- 
Raphaelites’’. Jules Lemaitre. 


Edward Burne-Jones: Study of a 
girl’s head 


Edward Burne-Jones: A Sacrifice to Hymen. 1875 


Edward Burne-Jones: 7he 
Annunciation. c. 1893 


Edward Burne-Jones: Study of 
Margaret Elisabeth Benson. c. 1869 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Portrait of 
a Young Woman. 1870 
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“Yes indeed she is a daughter of 
Gustave Moreau, she the enigmatic 
Sarah’’. Jean Lorrain 


A photograph of Sarah as 
Theodora. 


and who had written a kind of socio-political drama for Sarah, 
Les Rois, didn’t feel much at home in the Symbolist world. 
But Lemaitre’s words carried authority and when he made his 
the assertion of this connection with Moreau and also under- 
lined the link between Sarah and the Pre-Raphaelites, he did 
much to confirm her new titles to fame. 


Jean Lorrain at a rather late date (1887) was the first to 
mention at lenght the interest which Sarah felt for Gustave 
Moreau. While she was taking him round her new house on 
the boulevard Pereire, he watched her standing in profile in 
front of the magnificient etching made by Bracquemond after 
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Gustave Moreau: King David. 1878 
Sarah owned an engraving made by Bracquemond after this picture. 
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Moreau’s King David, an engraving which did so much to 
spread the reputation of the painter: ‘‘Sarah stands here in 
front of me, with her irritating and delicate profile, her eyes 
cold and sparkling, like precious stones. Seeing her thus wri- 
thing and drooping under the gleaming metallic belt, it enters 
my mind that she indeed belongs to the family of old King 
David and of the young archangel with a woman’s face; yes, 
indeed, she is a daughter of Gustave Moreau, she, the enig- 
matic Sarah, the sister of the Muses who carry the severed 
heads of heroes, of Orpheus and of slim and bloody Salomes.”’ 


In Theodora Sarah had appeared as a hieratic goddess, her 
costumes studded with cornelians, chrysophases and hundred 
of other: gems whose exotic names intoxicated Symbolist 
youths. For the act in the basilica she had demanded the same 
dim light as in the depths of Herold’s palace in Gustave 
Moreau’s painting. This accounts for the term ‘‘animated 
Gustave Moreau’’ often used to describe these escapist ‘‘fin 
de siecle’? plays she directed herself with such competence. 
Among other qualities she had a remarkable talent for han- 
dling the movements of crowds on the stage. D.W. Griffith 
was only one step away with his reconstitutions on an impres- 
sive scale of a more or less mythical past. 


It is easy to understand how the Symbolists, ‘‘to dream 
accustomed’’, couldn’t haved cared less to know what a hays- 
tack or a cathedral looked like at different hours of the day. 
For Gustave Kahn the great names of contemporary painting 
were Moreau, Puvis de Chavannes and Boecklin whom Sal- 
vador Dali later admired so much. Kahn said this (omitting 
Gauguin the greatest of the Idealist painters!) in 1900. At this 
time, the Symbolist tide was beginning to ebb, so he was 
asking those who liked best ‘‘a fine bridge over the Seine or 
the vivid and picturesque representation of a Paris street>’’ 
not to turn away, however, from Idealist painting. 


Twenty years later, Proust who in his youth had so much 
admired Moreau and Monet (thanks to Montesquiou and Hel- 
leu respectively) would with his touching desire to be intellec- 
tually in the swim, come to prefer paintings inspired ‘‘not by 
the artifice of Symbolism but by a sincere return to the very 
nature of impression’’. Be it as it may, beyond the changes in 
fashion, Gustave Moreau’s paintings will always continue to 
attract those who give dreams their due. 


But back to the nineties. Montesquiou introduced to Sarah 
René Lalique still unknown but who was to become one of 
the most remarkable designer of jewelry in his time. After 
1891, the young artist made many things for Sarah: chains, 
bracelets, rings belts which materialized the ornaments of the 
men and women in Gustave Moreau’s visions. For her also he 
designed “‘dragon flies with women’s bodies, ivory masks with 
emerald for eyes, phenixes of red topaz hanging from long 
chains... To prop up a drooping head he encircled her neck 


Graham Robertson: Portrait of Sarah 


Dudley Hardy: Sarah Bernhardt 


Hardy an English artist dit this 
small oil of Sarah in 1889. By then 
her spiral like attitudes had become 
famous and she would soon be 
regarded as the High Priestess of 
the Art Nouveau. 


Graham Robertson: Portrait of Sarah 
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Paul Berthon: Portrait of Sarah 
Bernhardt surrounded by Irises. 
1905 


Berthon was an Art Nouveau 
illustrator and designer very much 
along the lines of Grasset. He also 
did some lithographs which he 
called wall panels. They were 
extremely successful. Decadent 
newly weds would adorn their 
apartments with this lithograph of 
Sarah or with some of his 
cityscapes of Paris. 


with enamelled lilies and serpents interwined with curles of a 
lovely Medusa, twisted strings of pearls clasped by gold 
orchids’’. The author of this inventory, Philippe Jullian, 
reminds us that Jean Lorrain points out with what intelligence 
Sarah mingled flowers and jewels, orchids and lilies with 
rubies, tallow-drop sapphires or emeralds (or their imitations 
in glass). In so doing she contributed to make people’s eyes 
used to the convoluted shapes of Art-Nouveau with which the 
best of Lalique is identified. 


A revolution was taking place in jewelry during this period. 
In 1881, the Vever brothers had taken the control of the great 


family business founded at the beginning of the century; in 
1895 Georges Fouquet succeeded his father as the head of 
another important firm. These young men sensed very well 
how Lalique’s inventions corresponded to the mood of the 
moment. The great creative upheaval originated by the prep- 
aration of the 1900 Paris World Fair encouraged all kinds of 
bold innovations. These made by Lalique took one’s breath 
away but often seemed too theatrical for everyday use. Neither 
the Vevers nor Fouquet were primarely designers. The former 
turned to Eugéne Grasset, the latter, around 1898, to Alphons 
Mucha. 


Grasset was nearing fifty. He was born in Lausanne and 
had settled down in Paris in 1871 after some eventful years in 
Egypt. In 1883 he had made a name for himself thanks to his 
illustration for Les Quatre Fils Aymon, a kind of medieval 
romance. He then embarked on an extremely prolific career 
in the decorative arts, tackling every branch, from furniture 
to postage stamps, through stained glass, mosaic, posters and 
typography. For the Vevers Grasset designed jewels which 
have been compared to miniature Symbolist sculptures. There 
were Les Sorciéres, Apparition, La Poésie and many other 
pieces. Grasset used enamel, gold, ivory and all the precious 
and semi-precious stones which were then so much in vogue. 
At the World Fair a critic spoke of their neo-byzantine aspect, 
another of their resemblance with ancient Hungarian jewels. 
Historical escapism flourished. 


Before we come to Mucha it is worth noting that Sarah’s 
prestige contributed to make the new style popular by means 
that are seldom thought of. Innumerable cheap jewels were 
inspired by those which had been created for her by Lalique, 
Grasset or Mucha. In La Mode Illustrée, a ladies’s magazine 
of wide circulation, a manufacturer of costume jewelry adver- 
tized his new items at the end of 1900: there was the Theodora 
brooch for ten francs. One could see Sarah her hair dressed a 
la Mucha and wearing a byzantine tiara, for seven or eight 
francs, he also offered Art-Nouveau sliding rings for blouses 
called Cleopatra or Joan of Arc, without any mention of 
Sarah Bernhardt since everyone knew that these heroins were 
identified with ‘‘la Grande’’. 


The impact of jewelry, even of costume jewelry, was 
obviously lesser than that of posters. During the last two 
decades of the XIXth century, innumerable posters appeared 
often of very great quality and inspired by Art-Nouveau. We 
cannot here deal at length with the ‘‘poster movement’’ which 
was an international phenomenon with such men as William 
Morris, van de Velde, Walter Crane, Horta, etc. 


Among all the painters who designed posters no one, in 
France and beyond, met with a success comparable to that of 
Mucha and no one gave a better expression to the aesthetic 
approach of the period. His works could be seen everywhere. 
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Alphons Mucha. Study for 
“Petronius and Eunice” from Quo 
Vadis. c. 1903-04 


Alphons Mucha: Fema/e Figure with Tiara. c. 1897 


AUXCAMELIAS 


Alphons Mucha: La Dame aux Camelias 


Saas, 
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Alphons Mucha: Project for a Poster for the 
Viennese Pavilion at the Paris World Fair in 1900. 
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Alphons Mucha: Crayon study for 
the cover of La Plume 


du 15 Décembre 


PVBLIERA wy ARTICLE six SS 


AX 
SARAM BERNMARDT 


Alphons Mucha: La Plume. 
Lithograph 


It is easy to imagine the spectacle offered by the walls of Paris 
where this Art-Nouveau imagery was displayed next to posters 
designed by Lautrec, Vallotton or Bonnard. 


It happens to be Sarah who discovered Mucha and launched 
him. Had she never done anything else this would be enough 
to make her rank among the pioneers of what often in France 
goes by an English name: ‘‘Modern Style’’. 


Traditionally theatre bills in Paris were dull, poorly printed 
and with no effort at lay-out. In 1884, for Theodora, Sarah 
opened a new path. She commissioned Manuel Orazi to design 
a bill on which the names of the play, the interpreters and the 
theatre stood out against elements of Byzantine architecture 
in the background. Orazi did not do further work for Sarah. 
Ten years later Grasset who was in love with the Middle Ages 


Bis el ties 
Alphons Mucha: Project for the 
poster of the “Salon des Cent’ 


made the poster for her Joan of Arc. In November of the 
same year the Lemercier printing house was entrusted with the 
production of the Gismonda poster. M. de Brunhoff, the art 
director of the firm, asked several artists to submit their 
proposals. Sarah saw Mucha’s and looked no further. 


Alphons Mucha was born in 1860 in the then Austrian 
province of Moravia. Self educated, he perfected his skill when 
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he went to Vienna and met Hans Makart one of the most 
famous German artists of the time. An Austrian aristocrat, 
count Khuen-Bellasy, paid for Mucha’s studies and in 1882 he 
went to the Munich Academy to further his education. His 
patron next gave him an opportunity to work in Paris. 
Strangely enough it is not known exactly when he arrived 
there. What is known though is that he did not think it 
necessary to waste his time at the Académie Julian this hot- 
house of the Nabis. He preferred the Académie Colarossi 
where he himself was later to teach design. 


Mucha had not been long in Paris before he became a much 
sought after illustrator. Among other things he worked for a 
theatre magazine, for which, in 1890, he made a lithography 
representing Sarah as Cleopatra. We don’t know if he met her 
on this occasion but he is very likely to have seen her on the 
stage as he had developed a strong interest in the theatre ever 
since his days in Vienna. His master Makart had besides been 
very much impressed by the actress and had painted two 
portraits of her, one in 1869, the other—unfortunately dam- 
aged later—in 1881. 


Sarah was enthusiastic over the poster for Gismonda and 
she at once signed a five year contract with Mucha. The painter 
soon became a regular guest at the boulevard Péreire and the 
actress often visited his studio rue de La Grande Chaumiére 
where he would quite often organise seances of spiritism. In 
1897, Sarah wrote a preface for an exhibition of Mucha’s 
lithographs and illustrations. To thank her he designed an 
extraordinary bracelet ending in a ring which was made at 
Fouquet’s. 


The contract left Mucha free to work as he chose outside 
the theatre. Everywhere one could see sinuous figures of ladies, 
more or less reminiscent of Sarah. They advertized Job ciga- 
rette paper,’ Ruinart champagne, Lu biscuits, and dozen of 
other products. Surfeit came. Mucha’s vogue vanished as 
quickly as it had come. Sarah did not renew her contract. In 
1905, Mucha went back to Prague. He went several times to 
New York where he decorated the German Theatre in 1908. 
Two years later, he received an important commission from 
an American industrialist: a cycle of large painting, The Slav 
Epic. He went back to Prague to execute them. From then on 
until his death, in 1936, his work took its inspiration in the 
popular art of his country and was cut of from the great 
creative trends of the century. 


The meteoric swiftness of this career, in its first phase, is 
very striking for it reflects the character of the movement 
which it embodied. In twenty years at most a style in the true 
sens of the word dominated the scene than began to vanish. 
Few women have played a part in the creation of a style, as 
was the case for Madame de Pompadour for instance. Sarah 
is no doubt the only one to have popularized not a fashion— 


Alphons Mucha: Gismonda. 1894 
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Alphons Mucha: Sarah Bernhard 
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Alphons Mucha: La 
Samaritaine. 1897 
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Alphons Mucha: Medée. 1898 


which can be done by any attractive woman in the public 
eye—but a style. Around 1890, the Art-Nouveau movement 
imposed a coherent set of original forms which with the help 
of industrial design transformed the decor of the Western 
World. 


When the mood changed this style was rejected, in France 
in particular, with as much vigor as the Rococo when it was 
swept away by the Neo-Classical encouraged by Madame de 
Pompadour. It was nicknamed the style of the octopus, the 
aesthetics of the noddle. Paul Morand wrote, in 1930: ‘“‘the 
pumpkin, the squash, the root of marsh-mellow, the smoke 
ring are sources of inspiration for a totally irrational type of 
furniture on which are laid hydrangeas, bats, polianthes, pea- 
cock’s feathers, all the inventions of artists who were intoxi- 
cated by a nefarious passion for the symbol and the poems’’. 


Paul Morand’s outburst may well have been inspired by 
personal motives. His father (see page 138) had been one of 
the champions of Art-Nouveau. He nevertheless perceived 
clearly the literary sources of the visual arts at the time. I 
have already quoted elsewhere this statement by Paul Vallo- 
ton, one of the ‘‘prophets’’ of the Nabis: ‘‘The spirit of an 
era manifests itself in literature and the revolutionary move- 
ment in art always results from initiatives taken by the 
writers ’’, 


The whole period was permeated with metaphysics, poetry, 
music. The Impressionnists with their determination to look 
not for hidden meanings but for the immediacy of impression, 
seemed decidedly old fashioned, all the more so as they had 
been at it for a quarter of a century already. 


The Word reigned. ‘‘The masters of the Word, the poets, 
are also the masters of the decor.’’ This was said by the 
famous glass marker Emile Gallé in Le Décor Symboliste, a 
speech he made in 1900 when he was made a member of the 
Académie Stanislas in Nancy then one of the centers of French 
artistic life. Among those who claimed an allegiance to Sym- 
bolism, Gallé was one of Sarah’s most fervent admirers. They 
had in common their faith in the innocence of Captain Dreyfus 
and Gallé extolled the attitude of the actress in a few line 
engraved on a vase he sent her in 1899. But above all he felt 
close to Sarah because of a strong artistic affinity born from 
Romanticism. Rollinat along with Victor Hugo, and above all 
Baudelaire was one of the poets from whom Gallé would 
borrow when he chose to engrave verses on certain of his 
works. 


There are in Paris many houses, even whole streets built by 
remarkable architects, such as Guimard, who claimed kinship 
with Art-Nouveau. It is not only in such buildings that the 
new style asserted itself in the interior decoration, with men 
like Gallé and Majorelle. This néo-baroque was based on the 
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Emile Gallé: Five vases. 


Maple Leaf Vase (poem by 
Rollinat) Bats in Forest. Apple 
Blossoms. Silver and gem overlay- 
sweaweed pattern vase of water 
lily blossoms. Vase with foil insets. 


Georges Fouquet: Pendant. c. 1900 


spiral and the spiral according to Reynaldo Hahn, had always 
been Sarah’s favorite line pattern. ‘‘In all her gestures there 
is something of the spiral... she sits down in a spiral like 
movement, her dress twists around her body, clings to it 
tenderly in a spiral.’’ Modern-Style could inded give Sarah as 
a reference, and yet it was not what she had chosen for herself. 


In her theatre she installed her dressing room or rather her 
suite in a manner which is a good example of the idea people 
had of the XVIIIth. century at the time. But Sarah’s true 
decor was the extraordinary jumble which cluttered up the 
house of the boulevard Péreire as well as her summer residence 
in Belle-Ile. There was an accumulation of furniture, objects, 
ornaments, fur throws, lamps, rugs, pictures most of them 
dreadful. In the midst of it all, a profusion of flowers whose 
flagrance blended with Guerlain, Lubin, Houbigant perfumes 
and of course the smell of the dogs and the birds. 


Sarah true taste was eclecticism, the medley that Garnier 
managed to fuse into a style which triumphs in the Paris 
Opera. New forms appeared; after the Art-Nouveau the trend 
was towards extreme simplification, but most of the innova- 
tors, the Impressionnists included, lived in places decorated 
like the boulevard Péreire. George Moore who knew and 
admired Manet and Degas, described the rooms he shared 
with a friend, at the foot of Montmartre: ‘‘The drawing room 
was in cardinal red, hung from the middle of the ceiling and 
looped up to give the appearance of a tent; a faun in terra 
cotta laughed in the red gloom, and there were Turkish couches 
and lamps. In an other room you faced an altar, a Buddhist 
temple, a statue of the Apollo, and a bust of Shelley. The 


Georges Fouquet: Ha/r Ornament. 
c. 1900 


René Lalique: Brooch. c. 1900-02 


René Lalique: Brooch. c. 1896-98 
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The Monte Carlo Casino was built by Charles Garnier. He 
was also the architect of the Paris Opera unquestionably the 
finest example of the peculiar dream like eclecticism so 
much favoured by Sarah. With a keen sens of publicity the 
directors of the Casino asked Sarah to make a sculpture for 
the facade. She in turn persuaded Gustave Doré to 
contribute a statue. Doré’s La Danse (left page) has 
disapeared. Sarah’s Le Chant (above) still exists but is in 
very bad condition. 
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rented the Theatre des Nations from the Paris City 
cil, gave it her name and In 1900 opened it with 
ostand’s L’A/g/on, one of the greatest successes of her 
career. Her loge was in fact a large suite which she 
decorated in a very typical XVIIIth Century — Belle Epoque 


fashion. The foyer (right) was a sort of Mucha and Art 
Nouveau Museum 
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bedrooms were made unconventual with cushioned seats and 
much canopies; and in picturesque corners there were censers, 
great church candlesticks and palms; then think of the smell 
of burning incense and wax... I bought a Persian cat and a 
python that made a monthly meal off guinea piggs.”’ 


So, for a while, lived George Moore, so Sarah lived for 
ever. A few years after her death, Maurice Baring the English 
novelist wrote: ‘‘Eliminate those things [the paraphernalia of 
Sarah’s aestheticism] and you eliminate one of the sources of 
inspiration of Modern Art. You take away something from 
d’Annunzio’s poetry, from Maeterlinck’s prose, from 
Moreau’s pictures; you destroy one fo the mainsprings of 
Rostand’s, you annihilate some of the colours of modern 
painting; and you stifle some of the notes of modern music 
(Fauré and Hahn), for in all these you can trace in various 
degrees the subtle uncounscious influence of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’’. 


Baring’s book on Sarah was published in 1933. By then the 
expression Modern Art had been applied, for a long time 
already, to all that to us still seems genuinely modern from 
the painting of Picasso, Kandinsky and Matisse to the music 
of Arnold Schénberg or Edgard Varese. Baring’s definition 
of what Sarah brought to the art of her time remain however 
as valid as when he wrote it. Sarah was the Goddess of 
Aestheticism, of Symbolism, of Art Nouveau. For a long time, 
it was considered that these movements had aged badly. Now, 
many people tend to revise this judgement. Future will tell, 
but what other Avant Garde ever drew its inspiration from a 
living Goddess? 


Georges Bernier 
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A brief account 
of a long eventful 
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One of the first photographs taken 
by Nadar of Sarah. It was done at 
the time of her debuts at the 
Comédie Francaise (1862). 


In 1899, Oscar Wilde said to a friend: ‘‘The three women I have 
most admired are Queen Victoria, Sarah Bernhardt, and Lily Lang- 
try. I would have married any one of them with pleasure.’’ If the 
ravishingly beautiful Lily Langtry, something of an actress, some- 
thing of a courtesan and the inspiration of the preraphaelite Millais 
had married Wilde instead of the Fifth Baronet of Bath, she would, 
probably, have been unhappy. If, in an even less likely materializa- 
tion of his daydreams, the poet had found himself joined in matri- 
mony to his sovereign or to Sarah, it is he who would have suffered. 
We may, however, assume that either of these strong minded women 
would have diverted him from his sordid quarrel with Queensbury 
sparing him the ghastly experience of Reading jail. 


Who exactly was Sarah Bernhardt, Queen-Empress like Victoria 
and whose reign was as long and glorious as that of the Monarch? 
Her biographies and other books in which she is mentioned total 
well over a hundred. There are also very many, and often important 
articles in European and American periodicals. With such a wealth 
of material, repetition is unavoidable, all the more so since Sarah 
never really tried to conceal anything. At most she often took 
pleasure in confusing the issues. This life devoid of mystery begins, 
however, with an enigma: we will probably never know who her 
father was. 


Judith Hardt, her mother, was a Dutch Jewess who came to Paris. 
It would seem that Judith, who had become Julie, had reached 
France via Le Havre. This is where she is supposed to have met a 
rich naval cadet, called Morel, who may have been the father of the 
future actress. Sarah herself contributed a far more picturesque 
version of her origins. A Belgian Marquise was said to have been 
carried off from her castle by a German ophthalmologist, Dr. Bern- 
hardt. Sarah was, she said, the fruit of this love affair. At any rate, 
from time to time, a lawyer was handing Julie (known to her friends 
as Youle) a small sum for the upkeep of her daughter. He is also 
said to have promised to give Sarah one hundred thousand francs 
on her wedding day. Francs, then, were made of gold and a hundred 
thousand of these was a very large amount. Perhaps too large in the 
opinion of Sarah’s biographers who also feel that the periodical 
remittances were conditional to the promise that neither mother or 
daughter would ever return to Normandie. 


At last, by October 1844 assumption becomes a certainty. Sarah’s 
birth certificate in the Paris Register bears that date. She is entered 
as the daughter of one Bernhardt and of ‘‘la dame Hardt’’. From 
then on, things become much clearer. Julie was a seller of fancy 
wares and frivolities, then one of the ‘‘covers’’ used by ladies of 
easy virtue. In fact, she lived by her charms. At first sordidly, not 
far from the street. Soon, however, she gathered around her a circle 
of gentlemen who could assure her a comfortable life. Admitted 
separately to her bedroom, they also enjoyed meeting amicably in 
her salon. One of the attractions of what was then beginning to be 
known as the ‘‘demi-monde’’ resided to a large extent in the pleasure 
derived from going to houses as admirably kept as those of society 
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Francois-Xavier Winterhalter: Florinda 


\terhalter mainly painted the ladies 
of the court of the Tuileries and other 
aristocratic beauties. However the 
young women here seem to belong to 
he milieu of Rosine and Youle rather 
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hostesses but where conversation was less inhibited while manners 
remained good. It is hard to imagine today the number of subjects 
that could not be broached in a respectable house. Great courtesans 
were dressed with a simple elegance noted by E. de Goncourt. He 
reports the comments of a society lady recalling how provincial she 
felt at the theatre when she compared herself to the discreetly elegant 
*“cocottes’’ eyed by her husband through his opera glasses. Youle 
was not in that class. Her daughter says she had the looks of a 
Raphael Madonna; a photograph does not bear out this judgement. 
She was small and soon lost her figure, nor did she have that allure 
envied by society women. Yet, Alexandre Dumas and Rossini came 
fairly. frequently to her home where they met gentlemen of lesser 
repute but of good company. This was because the delightful Rosine 
was staying with her. She had come from Holland to increase her 
knowledge of the facts of life under the guidance of her elder sister. 
Soon Rosine had her own apartment and—first sign of success—her 
Own carriage. It was she who became the star of the family. Her 
protector was the Count de Morny, a man of considerable standing, 
who often came with her to her sister and conferred an unexpected 
aura to Youle’s salon. 


Morny did not fear to display his relationship with small-time 
cocottes. He felt much too sure of himself. The circumstances of 
his life made him feel that there was not much difference between 
the morality of the ladies of his world and the others. After three 
generations of intricate illegitimate unions, he found himself the 
natural half brother of Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte. He was to exert 
a decisive influence on the destiny of the future Napoleon III as well 
as on that of Sarah Bernhardt, brought into his world by Rosine. 


Both Charles Demorny, soon known as de Morny and Louis 
Napoléon were intelligent, ambitious, extravagant and libertine. 
Morny, however, had considerably more political acumen than his 
princely sibling. Without his subtlety and resolve, it is far from 
certain that the coup d’Etat of 1852 which established Louis. as 
Emperor would have succeeded. It is generally assumed that, had 
he lived (he died in 1865) he would have had a liberalizing influence 
on the regime and, above all, would have avoided the fatal error of 
war with Prussia. 


Sarah was eight years old when Napoléon III ascended to the 
throne. Until then, her life had not been uneventful. The constraints 
of a demanding way of life had led Youle to put her in the care of 
a nurse in Brittany. One day, the child who was not being looked 
after, fell into the fireplace, setting her clothes on fire. The nurse 
arrived just in time to plunge her into a tub of whey. After a while, 
Youle whose business was reasonably prosperous, decided to bring 
her daughter closer to her. She moved nurse and baby to a rented 
villa in the suburbs of Paris, in Neuilly. There, she found it easy to 
be driven by admirers for the benefit of whom, she would, as 
Cornelia Otis Skinner -puts it, interpret a scene taken straight from 
Greuze, clasping her offspring to her bosom. 


Neuilly presented a further advantage—this is where the elder 
sister of Youle and Rosine lived. She was a woman of unqualified 
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Madame Henriot en travesti. 1875 


Madame Henriot was at the Comédie Francais 


Ir: 


Auguste Reno 


she appears in several pictures by Renoir. 
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chastity, married to a certain Monsieur Faure, so steeped in religion 
that at his wife’s death, he became a Carthusian monk. In spite of 
the proximity, the honest woman of the family must have called 
rather seldom and her unregenerated sisters do not seem to have 
bothered very much either. None of them knew that the nurse, a 
widow, had remarried the janitor of an apartment house in the heart 
of Paris. The lodge was small and unhealthy. The worthy Bretonne 
decided to give Sarah back to her mother. When she went to the 
house, she found out that Youle had gone to Switzerland with one 
protector and Aunt Rosine to Baden-Baden with another. 


This was the beginning of a trying period for the four years old 
child. Deprived of fresh air and exercise, she wasted away. At last— 
not too long after it seems—relief came under circumstances that 
are not altogether clear. Unaware of the presence of the child in the 
building, Rosine had gone there for some unknown reason. Seeing 
her in the courtyard, Sarah rushed up to her; Rosine lavished prom- 
ises, emptied her purse in the nurse’s hands, and left, dragged away 
by the young woman who accompanied her. Heartbroken, Sarah 
fell as she ran after the carriage. 


“‘T came to several hours later in a big. bed, a beautiful bed that 
smelled good and was set in the center of a large room with two 
beautiful windows through which poured the light of joy... My 
mother who had been hastily summoned came to take care of me.”’ 
Sarah had a double fracture of the arm and her left kneecap was 
broken. 


Once recovered, the little girl became, for the next four years, a 
fixture in a house which Rossini and the elder Dumas still visited 
with pleasure. Her age could not embarrass Youle who already had 
with her Jeanne, Sarah’s older half-sister; she too born in unknown 
circumstances. The day came when it was suddenly realized that 
Sarah could neither read nor write. She was despatched to a boarding 
school where, at the annual play, she had her first taste of stage 
fright. 


Morny, who had just master-minded the coup d’Etat of Napoléon, 
felt the time had come to move Sarah to a good parochial school— 
the convent of Grand-Champs in Versailles. There she would acquire 
the ways of society and the teaching of the nuns would influence 
her moral outlook which otherwise might be too close to that of 
Youle. A fixation upon the Mother Superior, mystical flights of 
fancy, another appearance on an improvised stage—there is nothing 
very original in all that. More unexpected are some of the incidents 
which took place in the process. 


The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris is about to pay a visit to the 
Convent. When the Mother Superior announces this stirring event, 
an anguished cry rings out and Sarah faints. ‘‘How could I show 
myself in the presence of his Eminence. I have not been baptized.’’ 
Kisses, soothing potions, rosaries. When the Cardinal congratulated 
Sarah for her performance in Tobias and the Angel, she threw herself 


“A little stick with a sponge at the 
top’’. This was the caption under 
the Clairin’s caricature of young 
Sarah published in the Strand 
Magazine in 1904. 


sobbing at his feet. His Eminence promised to baptize her himself 
but a few days later he was murdered by an insane priest. They had 
to settle for the convent chaplain. 


It was to be a group baptism: Youle thought this was a good 
opportunity to have the sacrament bestowed upon Jeanne as well as 
on Regina, the latest born, then aged three. Distinguished gentlemen 
accompanied Youle and Rosine to act as godfathers. Sarah remained 
at the Convent until she was thirteen, with only one interruption for 
a period of convalescence in Luchon, a small, fashionable spa. The 
thermal cure was made necessary by the state of extreme fatigue and 
tension in which the child had lapsed after preparing herself for her 
first communion taken only two weeks after the baptism. 


The whole family accompanied her, including the respectable 
Madame Faure. A newcomer in the expedition was Madame Guér- 
ard, a thirty year old housewife married to an elderly man who was 
said to write the speeches of an eminent political figure and who 
was also involved in historical research. True bourgeois out of the 
XIXth century world. They too were tenants of the building where 
Youle lived, rue St. Honoré. The first meeting of the young woman 
and Sarah was love at first sight. Until her death in 1890 (she had 
been widowed early) Madame Guérard followed Sarah like a shadow. 
She was her mother, her secretary, her trusted duenna. 


At the age of thirteen, when she returned to the outside world, 
Sarah was an adolescent with an unusual mental outlook. Left at 
first in the care of a humble peasant, her mind had awakened in an 
atmosphere of devotion, chastity, dedication and tradition. The child 
had to reconcile all this with the other part of her world: her family— 
two women who led a life of joyful promiscuity and submission to 
the whims of rich gentlemen who came and went. Also, in spite of 
her Christian raptures, Sarah, as she was to do all her life, already 
affirmed her ‘‘Jewishness’’. Only young shoots of exceptional vital- 
ity can blossom in such rich alluvial soil. To a rare degree Sarah 
was one of these. 


At this stage, however, it could not be obvious to those around 
her. Alerted by maternal concern, Youle was giving much thought 
to the future of this particular daughter. How could one find a 
wealthy husband or else launch into the demi-monde a young person 
about whom the elder Dumas was soon to say: ‘‘The head of a 
virgin on a broomstick.’’ In a world where physical appetites were 
aroused by curves, what were the prospects for a girl who seemed 
destined to remain flat chested all her life? 


Youle’s maternal problems were discussed with her most faithful 
“‘regulars’’: the Baron Larrey, son of the Chief Surgeon of Napoléon I 
and himself a famous surgeon, Lavolie, the banker, Camille Doucet, 
Director of the Beaux Arts, and others including, from time to time, 
Morny. The lawyer from Normandy appeared once in a while bring- 
ing the small pension paid by the unknown father and offering with 
finality his views in discussions concerning the future. 
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Gustave Doré: Courses d’Epsom—Les Tribunes 
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Gustave Doré: La Ca/éche 


In his excellent introduction to the 
catalogue of a Doré exhibition 
(Hazlitt Gallery, London, 1983) S.F. 
Clapp writes of ‘‘the harshness and 
poignancy of the poverty of 
nineteenth century London 
industrial life’’. These two 
watercolors show that Doré could 
also observe with a sympathetic 
eye the charmed life of the wealthy 
in the Victorian Age. 


Sarah gave ample cause for these discussions by her repeated and 
stubborn insistance on wanting to become a nun. There were argu- 
ments, tears. In the end, it was decided she could fulfill this wish if 
she still felt so inclined in two years time. Meanwhile her deficient 
schooling had to be completed. This task was entrusted to a very 
ugly, very proper old maid who did not lack style, Mlle de Brabenter. 
To the easygoing atmosphere of the household she brought a touch 
of formality which was appreciated by her charge. The young girl 
and the old maid grew very fond of each other and Sarah derived 
great benefit from the lessons. She never ceased to surprise by the 
breadth of her knowledge which on certain subjects was almost 
scholarly. 


Two years later, the girl was still flat-chested; furthermore, she 
showed no aptitude for the piano, an instrument which was then 
one of the attributes of the refined courtesan. Youle was more 
pessimistic than ever when the discussions resumed. There were new 
family councils and new statements by Sarah that she would marry 
no one but God. Thereupon the lawyer from Le Havre made it quite 
clear that there could be no question of the dowry allegedly promised 
if the marriage was to be less celestial. 
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As the session dragged on, Morny took his hat and left, remark- 
ing: ‘‘You should send her to the Conservatoire.’? These words 
rekindled the debate. To the respectable Uncle Faure, the suggestion 
appeared shocking. Others, casting libidinous glances at the inter- 
ested party, harked once again upon Sarah’s diaphanous figure. In 
her Memoirs, Sarah does not make it quite clear how it was finally 
decided to end the evening at the Comédie Francaise. Morny, before 
leaving, had probably arranged it with Rosine. 


That evening, the performance was a tragedy by Racine, and 
Moliére’s Amphytrion. In one version of her Memoirs, Sarah writes 
that, following the performance, she had a seizure and hovered for 
six weeks between life and death. In another version, she says 
nothing of the sort. 


In any case, less than six weeks later, Rosine had sent word that 
the Director of the Conservatoire was expecting Sarah. A month 
later she auditioned for the entrance competition for which she was 
coached by one of her mother’s admirers and by her governess; in 
other words, quite inadequately. On the fateful day, Sarah, who 
had not been told that she should have found someone to give her 
her cue, was reduced to reciting The Two Doves, a La Fontaine 
fable. Frozen by stage fright, it took her three attempts before she 
could utter a sound. The patronizing smiles and the ironical pity of 
some of the examiners galvanized her into action. She would always 
react in this way to the challenge of indifference or hostility. Before 
she had finished her recitation, the chairman of the jury rang a 
small bell. Sarah had been accepted. 


The result of her first exams as a pupil were good. She received 
a second prize for Tragedy (the public thought she deserved better) 
and an honorable mention for Comedy. The final exams were less 
brilliant. The parts chosen by her teacher did not suit her. For 
Tragedy she got nothing, for Comedy only a second prize. 


The homecoming was sad. The men of the house were all for 
Sarah accepting a young suitor, rich, hairy and overweight who had 
pressed his suit earlier. Sarah spoke once again of the convent, then, 
exhausted, went off to rest. When she awoke, a few hours later, she 
saw on her bedside table a note from Madame Guérard. Morny had 
informed them that Camille Doucet—this other friend of the fam- 
ily—had accepted her at the Comédie Frangaise. 


The doorway that Morny had opened to the world of the theatre 
was never to be closed. Until her last breath, Sarah Bernhardt’s life 
would be dedicated to the stage. No actress—not even Garbo—has 
ever attained such heights of fame. As early as 1883, a reliable 
witness, Emile Bergerat, ranked her, together with Victor Hugo and 
Gambetta, as one of France’s three most illustrious citizens. 


It seems that some professionals did understand at once whom 
they were dealing with. Following the episode of The Two Doves, 
both Provost and Beauvallet, the Comédie Frang¢aise’s most presti- 
gious teachers competed to have her in their class. Knowing nothing 


of what either had to offer, Sarah opted for Provost who had 
encouraged her to overcome her stagefright. 


It took a long time for these hopes to be fulfilled. The young 
actress first appeared in [phigénie on September Ist 1862. Sarcey, 
who was to become the most influential critic of his time, was 
complimentary but not enthusiastic. Soon afterwards, having seen 
Sarah again, this time in a Moliére comedy, he wrote: ‘‘It is only 
normal that amongst the beginners some should not be successful.’ 


From the start, Sarah had not done much to make herself popular. 
The day came when she had to sign her contract. She arrived in a 
sumptuous carriage, Morny’s gift to Rosine and loaned by her on 
that occasion. Not that there was any question of criticizing a 
colleague for being kept by a wealthy protector—but people at the 
Comédie Francaise took themselves very seriously. They did not like 
to see hierarchy challenged in any form or in any field. In spite of 
Doucet letting it be known that the magnificent coach belonged to 
the aunt of the budding actress, the harm had been done. 


Nor could one count on the behaviour of “‘la petite Bernhardt’’ 
to put things right. When the concierge of the Comédie Francaise— 
a person of high standing—referred to her in those terms, she broke 
her parasol on his head. Then, panic-stricken, she tore her petticoat 
to sponge the unfortunate man’s blood. Sarah did nothing to soothe 
the jealousies aroused by Morny’s carriage. She did not trouble to 
conceal her sarcastic condescension towards the other young actors 
who were not as blessed by nature as she, Sarah, was. ‘‘La petite 
Bernhardt’? must have been exasperating. 


Her self-assurance had been considerably bolstered by a recent 
triumph. To celebrate the engagement at the Comédie Francaise, 
Rosine had given a big dinner party to which she had invited famous 
men and young lions of the Court. In the course of the evening, 
Sarah recited a mediocre poem which Rossini deemed worthy of 
being set to music. The young woman repeated the poem to the 
gentle improvisations of the composer. The impact was great; so 
great that Rosine was mortified. From then on, she began to lose 
interest in her niece. To make matters worse, Sarah, who for the 
first time appeared in a low-cut dress, had had the audacity to 
attract the eye of Count de Kératry, a young and dashing Hussar, 
whose demeanor was much to the taste of the hostess. 


The exchange of glances soon led to other things. In order to be 
free to receive Kératry, Sarah left home and settled at Madame 
Guérard’s, taking with her her sister who got along badly with Youle. 
Soon after, Regina was to become an instrument of fate. Giving 
into her caprices, Sarah had taken her to a reception where she did 
not belong. Inadvertently, the little girl trod on the train of the dress 
worn by one of the leading ladies of the Company. The ensuing 
altercation culminated in two resounding slaps dealt by Sarah to 
Madame Nathalie, the lady in question. Since Moliére, whose anni- 
versary was just then being commemorated, no such crime of ‘‘lése- 
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Pierre-Auguste Renoir: Young Woman in Blue Going to the Conservatory 


This picture was painted in 1877 at the height of Renoir’s Impressionnist period. By then, Sarah 
was the shining star of the Comédie Francaise. Fifteen years before she too walked every morning 
to the Conservatory as attractive and vivacious as Renoir’s unknown model but wearing one of 
these crinolines that went out of fashion with the fall of the Second Empire. Also unlike Renoir’s 
young student, she did not have an instrument case tucked under her arm for there were two 
Conservatories and Sarah was going to the one concerned with the theatre. 


The two crayon drawings above 
were made by Hippolyte Lucas and 
published in the Strand Magazine 
(1904). Above: Marie Lloyd. At the 
Conservatory, she did much better 
than her great friend Sarah. 
Talented as she was, she never 
was in the same league as La 
Divine. Above right: also by Lucas, 
Sarah looking very proper in her 
winter coat and crinoline. She was 
about eighteen and attended the 
Conservatory. 


majesté’’ had ever been committed. Sarah refused categorically to 
apologize publicly, as requested, and was dismissed. She had been 
with the theatre six months. 


The scandal was very great. For some time, the name of the young 
actress was on everyone’s lips, which did not necessarily displease 
her. In spite of this, she hardly received any offers from directors 
who mistrusted her. She got a few minor parts in small theatres. 
Later, thanks to her godfather, Lavolie, she was engaged by the 
Gymnase, one of the favourite haunts of the Parisians. Alas, she 
only got understudy parts and she did them badly for she always 
hated slapstick or light comedy. 


Depressed, she contemplated suicide. This is what she writes in 
My Double Life where she also tells of going to Spain to recover 
her spirits. Her account is far from convincing. There is every reason 
to believe that Sarah never made this journey but went to Brussels. 
This is where she met or joined a scion of the illustrious Ligne 
family. By this young Prince she had a son, Maurice, whom she 
adored all her life. 
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Gustave Moreau: 7wo Modern 
Horsewomen. c. 1852 


When this early watercolor by 
Moreau was painted, Sarah was 
eight years old. Judging by the 
drawing of Louise Abbéma (1877) 
and the photograph made by 
Sarony in New York (1880), she 
must have looked very much like 
these two ladies when she went 
riding. 


The young mother’s financial situation was not brilliant. Ligne, 
unlike the man from Le Havre, did not even contribute small sums. 
Youle was resentful that Sarah had given her a grandson, not a 
wealthy son-in-law. Rosine could not be counted upon any more. 
Only the faithful Guérard remained. This honourable chaperon wit- 
nessed sympathetically Sarah’s struggle for survival, mainly as a 
courtesan, with only infrequent appearances in mediocre plays. Sarah 
had been too often bored during the lavish dinner parties given by 
her mother, for aged bankers, to be interested only in rich protectors. 
There also must have been a need to escape into pleasure on the 
part of this young thoroughbred straining at the bit and aware of 
her tremendous potential. The dazzling Paris of the Second Empire 
provided innumerable opportunities. 


For two or three years, Sarah, more concerned with fun and 
infatuations than with fees, lived as a freelance of the demi-monde, 
not as a regular like Youle or Rosine. Little by little, however, there 

appeared gentlemen of substance. She was able to rent a large 
apartment in a building across the way from the Opera. She also 
had a charming house just outside Paris and a horse to go riding. 
Rosine had given her a small carriage called a ‘‘duc’’ and two ponies. 
Sarah thought this gift was not without an ulterior motive since the 
ponies ‘‘had very nearly broken her neck by taking fright at a merry- 
go-round in Saint-Cloud’’. Rosine could well show her feelings 
through perfidious gifts. She could not fail to notice that her niece 
was now much talked about among the elegant pleasure seekers. 
Sarah’s name even reached the most prestigious and voracious con- 
sumer of this society of machos, the Emperor. They met once for a 
few hours. There always was a note of tenderness in Sarah’s voice 
whenever she spoke of Napoléon III. 
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At last, Camille Doucet took things in hand again. What he had 
achieved at the Comédie Francaise he easily obtained at the Odéon 
where the admission requirements were far less strict. However, one 
of the directors, Chilly, perhaps prejudiced against Sarah by rumour, 
took an instant dislike to her. The other director, Duquesnel, was 
just as quick to display a friendship which soon became mutual. 
The two men at least agreed on one thing: her monthly salary was 
to be 150 francs. The Chinese hat adorned with little bells (!), which 
had charmed Duquesnel, had cost Sarah almost that much. 


The second state owned theatre in Paris, the Odéon, was not 
nearly as solemn as the first. Located near the Sorbonne, it attracted 
petits bourgeois and above all students. Politically, the latter were 
impatient of authority and many were declared enemies of the regime. 
Intellectually they were still attached to the Romantic movement 
which had emerged rather late in France and whose leaders remained 
very active, with the exception of Delacroix who had died in 1863. 


On August 15th 1866 Sarah made her début in a comedy by 
Marivaux. She did only indifferently and after that was hardly better 
in a Moliére play. Chilly wanted to stop right there. More lucid and 
perhaps somewhat infatuated, Duquesnel had understood that Sarah 
was not meant for comedy. He persuaded Chilly to give her a third 
chance in King Lear. She was a heart-rending Cordelia. 


Under the impetus of this success, she was given the role of young 
Zacharie in Racine’s Athalie. The production was to include Men- 
delsohn’s choruses sung by students at the Conservatoire. When the 
director realized that the singing interferred with the acting, he 
eliminated the chorus and gave its lines back to Zacharie. The result 
was staggering. The next day Sarcey wrote: ‘‘Mademoiselle Bern- 
hardt bewitched the audience like a young Orpheus.”’ The voice of 
gold, of velvet, of crystal, to quote only a few of the usual com- 
parisons, had made itself heard at last. 


After another success in a play which has left no trace beyond its 
title, there came the big event. To please the Romantic spirit of their 
audience, the directors had decided to revive Kean. The elder Dumas, 
the author of the melodrama, was there. He was hissed. The students 
demanded something by Hugo, the exiled poet. The uproar started 
again when the curtain rose on Sarah, who played the main female 
part. Overcoming her anguish, she managed to calm the commotion 
with a pleading gesture and said: ‘‘You who stand up for justice, 
why do you hold M. Dumas responsible for M. Hugo’s exile!’’ The 
crowd was won over and from then on was enraptured by Sarah’s 
superb performance. 


The young cocotte, so much sought after by smart people and 
dignitaries of the régime, was becoming the darling of students, who 
were most of them Republicans or even near Socialists. Two further 
successes showed that she was capable of great versatility. She was 
an eccentric baroness in one play, a naive peasant girl in the other. 
Both were by George Sand, another survivor of the Romantic era. 
The ageing writer often attended the rehearsals. ‘‘I used to watch 


Sarah in Le Passant 


Sarah‘s first triumph came with 
this Sugary one act curtain-raiser in 
which she appeared at the Odéon 
in 1869. This photograph was 
made later by Downey, her 
favourite London photographer. 


her with romantic affection, for she had been the heroine of a 
beautiful romance.’’ Sand had treated Musset, her unfortunate lover, 
abominably during their famous journey to Venice. By the time she 
wrote her Mémoires, the actress knew enough about the irregular 
course of female passion to be shocked by such behaviour. 


While Sarah was holding long conversations with George Sand, 
another leading actress of the Odéon, the handsome Madame Agar, 
felt much attracted to a slim young poet, Francois Coppée. She saw 
herself as ideally suited for the female part in a sugary curtain-raiser 
written by Coppée. For the other character, a troubadour, she had 
thought of Sarah. The latter was also enthusiastic about the manu- 
script. ‘‘Don’t read it to me’’, Duquesnel said when she brought it, 
‘‘your voice would make anything sound enchanting’’. He loved Le 
Passant as much as the two actresses did. 


Chilly, grumpy as usual, agreed to only one performance. The 
play ran through one hundred and fifty. Sarah herself had designed 
and paid for the execution of her troubadour costume, for Chilly 
refused to meet any of the costs. Sarah Bernhardt was now as well 
known on the Right Bank as on the Left. Her reputation was 
beginning to spread outside Paris. When the Queen of Holland came 
on a State visit in early February 1869, the Emperor and Empress 
had a performance of Le Passant given at the Tuileries in her 
honour. The bracelet which Napoléon III presented to Sarah may 
have commemorated something else besides this occasion. 


Unfortunately she did not keep this beautiful piece of jewelry for 
very long. Many things had changed in Sarah’s life. Probably 
impressed by her success, Youle had made peace with her daughter. 
With her shrewd practical sense, she took advantage of the recon- 
ciliation to house an old lady she had brought from Holland in 
Sarah’s large apartment. She was Youle’s father’s last wife and 
supposed to be wealthy. The actress willingly put up with this 
pseudo-grandmother, a pious Jewess, more or less blind, who made 
herself useful by looking after young Maurice. Mme Gueérard still 
lived at Sarah’s, devoting more time and care to her than to her 
own children, while Régine, who had never gone back to Youle’s, 
also lived there. 


Sarah loved a full house. Already she had around her what she 
called ‘‘ma ménagerie’’, a group of friends who followed her every- 
where. She was highly endowed with the precious gift of transform- 
ing into devoted and admiring affection feelings which had been of 
a more passionate nature at the start. There always were many 
former lovers in her circle of friends. 


For the time being, however, money still played a part in the 
choice of some of her admirers. The salary paid at the Odéon, 
though raised to five hundred francs, was not enough for the extrav- 
agantly lavish style of living which Sarah never could dispense with. 
In those Parisian circles where the celebrity of women was gauged 
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Eugéne Lami: 7he Sagan Ball 


This costume Ball took place in 
1883 in the Sagan mansion near 
the Invalides in Paris, now the 
Polish Embassy. As a memento 
Henri Greffulhe, the husband of 
Countess Greffulhe, ordered a 
watercolor showing a group of 
guests descending the grand 
staircase. This is a study for that 
watercolor. It is inscribed by the 
artist. Among a glittering retinue of 
aristocrats (Pourtales, Chimay, 
Breteuil, etc.) Charles Haas (the 
Charles Swann of Proust) stands in 
the forefront. Sarah had been very 
much in love with Haas when she 
was in her twenties. 


Paul Chardin: Charles Haas and 
Victorien Sardou. c. 1868 

Paul Chardin, the author of this 
little known drawing, was a gifted 
amateur. 


by the importance of their lovers, Sarah’s list was impressive: there 
was Maréchal Canrobert, the Marquis de Caux, Jagques Stern, the 
banker, the very stylish and amusing Marquis de Massa, the Comte 
de Brimont, who produced the Ruinart champagne. There were also 
more transient figures with considerable means: the famous Spanish 
banker Aguado, and Khalil Bey, an Egyptian who had come to Paris 
to negotiate the opening of the Suez Canal. He presented Sarah with 
an expensive tiara, then, remembering the customs of the harem, he 
turned his attention to the greener youth of Régina. 


There were times when her heart beat faster. This was the case 
with Charles Haas, as we can tell by Sarah’s letters found some ten 
years ago. Haas, then thirty seven years old, was a very handsome 
man, immensely attractive. An intelligent dilettante, his wit, his 
perfect manners, made him one of the most lionized men in Paris. 
He is the main character of Du Cété de chez Swann. Today he is 
remembered for this reason only, as Proust himself predicted with 
the quiet assurance of genius. Degas, his contemporary, thought him 
shallow however. He used to say that he would enjoy his company 
for a trip to the suburbs, but that for a voyage to Constantinople 
he would choose someone else. The remark may well have been 
prompted by Degas anti-semitism. Haas indeed was Jewish, which 
did not bar him from being admitted to the ultra exclusive Jockey 
Club just after the Franco-Prussian War in which he fought heroi- 
cally. 


Many of the letters written by Sarah show how adept she was at 
the art of forgetting the dates she had made, according to her 
changing whim. Not so with Haas: ‘‘Do come now. Truly, I wildly 
desire you ... desire to see you, I mean. I have one thousand loves, 
but only one true love.’’ She was more than willing to go on in this 
vein. Time and again she would write: ‘‘I beg you, don’t forget 
me’’, and, further: ‘‘My two hands in yours. All of me! Take all!! 
Come!!!’’ 


Unfortunately, dear green-eyed sandy-haired Charles seems to 
have regarded the whole thing as just a passing fancy. At any rate, 
he moved away after an incident which sorely tried his equanimity. 
One evening while Sarah was entertaining a few friends, Haas among 
them, a fire broke out in the apartment and soon took serious 
proportions. The grandmother, by then a cripple, refused with senile 
stubbornness to be moved without her trunk. In the meantime, the 
fine furniture she had brought from Holland was going up in flames. 
Eventually, they managed to convey her into an armchair which 
Haas and another guest, both in tail-coats and with gardenias in 
their button-holes, proceeded to carry down the narrow backstairs. 
After this episode, Haas kept at a distance. However, he paid visits 
to Sarah till his death in 1902. | 


The fire had destroyed everything. The Emperor’s bracelet had 
melted into a block of gold. The ashes had to be sifted to recover 
the diamonds from the Bey’s tiara. The landlord asked for a huge 
compensation. To make things worse, Sarah, out of negligence and 
because she was always short of money, had not paid her insurance 
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Gustave Doré: Le Convo/ des 
Blessés 


Théophile Gauthier one of the 
more arresting figures of the 
French Romantic movement, has 
described this watercolor in his 
book about the siege of Paris: 
stopped a long time in front of a 
composition left unfinished and 
which would not have expressed 
the feelings of the artist as well if 

it had been highly polished at a 
later stage. The scene represents 
the return of an ambulance after a 
battle beyond the fortifications — 
Champigny, Avon, Buzenval. A 
haggard woman looking like a 
spectre with a demented fixed 
stare in her eyes projects the ray of 
a lantern on the faces of the 
wounded convulsed with pain and 
looking like the fantastic masks of 
Goya with their bandaged heads.” 
Sarah, who every night went to 
these assembly points, to bring 
some wounded back to her 
hospital saw many scenes like this 
one. 
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premiums. Things were solved by a benefit performance, the usual 
method at the time to help fellow actors. Caux, who had recently 
married Adelina Patti, persuaded her to appear. The takings were 
sufficient to meet the costs of the fire. 


There remained the usual stack of unpaid bills, particularly high 
this time. In her autobiography, Sarah mentions again the lawyer 
from Le Havre. It was in fact a rich admirer who managed to keep 
the menacing creditors at bay. It was rumoured that she used the 
technique of the feigned suicide, in which she had by now become 
an expert. Others say that she may have used one of her favourite 


stratagems: slight self-inflicted scratches on the gums would be 


dabbed at with a handkerchief during a well-timed coughing fit. The 
bloodstains on the exquisitely designed piece of fine linen pointed 
to consumption. The disease was at the time more terrifying even 
than syphilis. Unlike the latter, it could not be considered as the 
wages of sin. On the contrary, it often struck the very young, the 
image of innocence itself, as a dark reminder of the cruel and 
inscrutable ways of the Lord. One can imagine how well the great 
actress, still young and full of cunning, could exploit the situation. 
To be thorough, let us add that Sarah always knew how to use a 
fainting fit to great advantage. She had perfected her technique 
magnificently since she had first fallen into a swoon while staying 
with the nuns at Grand-Champs. 


James-Jacques-Joseph Tissot: 
Military Infirmary 


James Tissot was in Paris in 1870 
and did many drawings or 
watercolors representing scenes of 
the siege. This watercolor shows 
an unidentified soldier in the 
military infirmary installed in the 
foyer of the Comédie Francaise. 


Sarah then proceeded to pay her bills—at least for a while—to 
win applause in two not very good plays and to move into a very 
large apartment in the rue de Rome which she decorated with fur- 
niture brought by friends. No sooner had she gone to the Pyrenees 
for a Summer vacation than France declared war on Prussia on July 
19th 1870. Never was a conflict launched more rashly by a coterie 
eager to drown domestic difficulties in the floods of patriotic enthu- 
siasm. Much more clearsighted than his entourage, Napoléon III, 
whose determination was undermined by illness, did not succeed in 
preventing his ministers from falling into the snares laid by Bis- 
marck, the Prussian Chancellor. Very soon the Germans reached the 
outskirts of Paris, and in the fall, with all routes cut off, the siege 
began. 


Sarah, escorted by Mme Guerard, had hurried back to the capital. 
There she found all the theatres closed and an ambulance in the 
foyer of the Comédie Francaise. The Odéon could not be outdone, 
but a special permit was required. Sarah took things in hand. When 
she was ushered into the office of the Prefect of Police, she recog- 
nized her first lover, Kératry. In addition to the permit, she obtained 
a quantity of food tickets and even grabbed the Prefect’s own fur- 
lined coat for one of her wounded protégés. Kératry would often 
miss this coat during the extremely harsh winter that followed. 


Trained by her own experience Sarah managed to cadge all she 
could from her acquaintances and friends. The founder of the first 
chain of grocery stores gave her one hundred cans of sardines, sacks 
of rice and currants, and sugar loaves. Edmond de Rothschild sent 
two casks of brandy and a hundred bottles of Chateau Laffitte. This 
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Paul Helleu did a series of 
drawings of countess Greffulhe. He 
was anxious to include them in an 
exhibition but the countess had 
refused because, reports Edmond 
de Goncourt in his Journa/ 
(February 5th 1894), ‘’There were 
sO many intimate sketches showing 
her in informal clothes.”’ In these 
days a French ‘‘femme du monde” 
could not allow herself to let a 
drawing of her playing billiard be 
seen by complete strangers. 


hardly covered the needs of a rapidly filling up hospital in a city on 
the verge of starvation. Helped by Mme Gueérard, an old actress 
from the Odéon and two doctors, one of whom was the Baron 
Larrey, Sarah did not spare her efforts. The task required much 
devotion and also much courage for she had to go at night, in the 
freezing cold, to the outposts where the wounded were gathered for 
evacuation. 


At the end of the siege she learnt that her mother and her aunt, 
both of them used to scour German spas, had not thought it expe- 
dient to leave Bad-Homburg. Sarah obtained a permit to cross the 
lines and brought back the two women after a journey which was 
equally painful each way. When she returned to Paris, power was 
in the hands of the revolutionary Commune. Mme Gueérard thought 
it wise to withdraw as far as Saint-Germain. There Sarah would go 
riding with one attractive Captain O’Connor. After the rides in the 
forest, they would proceed to the terrace by the palace to watch 
Paris burning. 
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Robert de Montesquiou in front of 
the rotunda of Le Pavillon des 
Muses (1904). 


The end came at last and Sarah went back to the rue de Rome. 
She locked herself up, declaring that, with her country lying in ruins, 
she could only wait to die. This was not the right mood. As usual, 
after many of their often self-inflicted defeats, the French were 
already bending their energies. Under the pressure of her directors, 
who threatened to call upon someone else, Sarah, a week later, went 
out to rehearse a perfectly insipid comedy. It was the first new play 
since the end of the war, the first success for Sarah who, in real 
life, had to cope with a far less mawkish part. She was still seeing 
handsome O’Connor but realized that he was finding Régina, who 
had become very pretty, much to his taste. Daily scenes took place 
between the two sisters who continued to live together. Régina, weary 
with it all, gave herself up to dissipation. The poor girl had no need 
to scratch her gums. She was consumptive and her end was hastened 
by her exhausting life. 


There was always much gossip about Sarah; there was more still 
after Régina’s death. Among the parts she played at home, for 
herself... and a few others, there was that of the corpse. In her room 
she kept a coffin upholstered with white satin. This memento mori 
fed her meditations but also perhaps helped to get her lovers into 
the proper mood before she treated them to one of the ghoulish 
scenes for which she had a knack. When Régina’s death neared, the 
elder sister gave the younger one her own bed and she herself would 
sleep in the coffin. One day a manicure, who had not been warned, 
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The small crown of imitation 
diamonds and metal worn by 
Sarah in Ruy Blas. 


Sarah in Ruy Blas wearing the 
crown shown above. 


entered the room and finding her lying there ran away screaming. 
Everyone in town found out Sarah’s inclination to the mournful. 
This was not necessarily unpalatable to a public who, after the revels 
of the Second Empire, was somewhat drawn to the Baudelairian 
sensibility with its gruesome paraphernalia. What followed added to 
the grimacing burlesque effect: when they saw two coffins in the 
room where Régina was lying dead, the undertaker sent for a second 
hearse. 


The funeral gave Sarah the opportunity to triumph in a more 
traditional situation. L’Jmmortel, a very popular novel by Alphonse 
Daudet, let all Europe know how Sarah, who had inspired the writer, 
looked deeply moving under her black veils. It was also revealed 
that during the service, with all eyes on her, Sarah, the very figure 
of sorrowful dignity, had in fact discreetly talked shop with another 
actress. Among people in the know, worse things had been said. 
E. de Goncourt jotted down the remarks made around a dining 
table: ‘‘The mother turned all her daughters out to prostitution as 
soon as they were thirteen. Little Régina died at nineteen. Her life 
was cut short by the whoring her mother encouraged. On her death- 
bed she kept calling Youle a procuress.”’ 


Whether exaggerated or not, these comments bore on a profession 
which Sarah was about to give up. She would soon be able to live 
entirely on what she earned as an actress. A new part was going to 
allow her to take a decisive step forward. After the fall of the 
Empire, Hugo had come back to France and was worshipped as the 
Great Totem of the nation. The Odéon, where audiences had so 
often acclaimed his name under the reign of the Emperor he had 
nicknamed Napoléon le Petit, considered it its duty to produce a 
play by him without delay. The best one, Ruy Blas, was selected— 
the perfect expression of Hugo’s brand of Romanticism, whose 
action takes place in Spain under Charles V. The drama had not 
been acted for over twenty years. For this revival, meant to make 
history, a group of friends urged the choice of Sarah on the master, 
who had seen her once only and had not found her very good. 
However, when he heard her play the Queen, during the rehearsals, 
Hugo soon took the measure of her immense talent, while she learnt 
many things from the poet who had been closely acquainted with 
Rachel and the other great Romantic actresses. 


On the first night Sarah was acclaimed as she had never been. 
Hugo dropped on one knee in front of her, saying ‘‘Thank you... 
thank you’’. The spectators, already beside themselves, yelled their 
enthusiasm louder still. The relationship between the poet and the 
actress became closer. Did they or did they not? Some entries in 
Hugo’s Journal suggest that they did. Those who are fond of ret- 
rospective gossip still raise the question. The friendly and profes- 
sional bonds were maintained for six or seven years, after which the 
entourage of the old master, who was beginning to decline, thought 
it necessary to keep a close watch on him. 


Sarah never spent much time in Hugo’s house, where eminent 
people from all over the world converged. ‘‘I was silly enough to 


A photograph of Sarah in Da/lila by 
Octave Feuillet (1873). 


prefer the company of elegant oafs to that of the superior men 
around me. I can’t bear to remember that one day I dropped Hugo, 
in the middle of a conversation, to go and join some members of 
the Jockey Club!’’ Yet when these two Romantic characters, the old 
man and the young woman, were together, things would happen 
which would be quite in keeping with what stirred the author and 
the interpreter of so many ringing dramas. To celebrate the hun- 
dredth performance of Ruy Blas, Hugo gave a dinner party. He was 
proposing a toast to Sarah, ‘‘more than a Beauty, greater than an 
Artist’’, when somebody noticed that Chilly was ghastly pale and 
gasping. He was carried into the next room. Hugo soon returned 
declaring: ‘‘Gentlemen, what an admirable way of taking one’s 
leave...’’ Sarah burst into sobs for the sake of the dead man she 
had loathed so and called for her carriage. 


She had just been more or less reconciled with Chilly, after she 
had played an abominable trick on him but also on Duquesnel of 
whom she was quite fond. She was hated at the Comédie Francaise, 
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Sarah Bernhardt greeted by Oscar 
Wilde in Folkestone—one of the 
drawings done by Clairin when the 
Strand Magazine serialized Sarah’s 
Memorrs. 


An other Clairin drawing for the 
Strand. Gladstone the Prime 
Minister at the opening of Sarah’s 
Exhibition organized while she was 
in London with the Comédie 
Francaise. 


but Perrin, the Director, judged that the first national theatre could 
not dispense with her presence and Sarah shared his opinion. Besides, 
Perrin offered her much more money than what was stipulated by 
her contract at the Odéon, still valid for one year more. After many 
violent scenes, an arrangement had been reached and Sarah, by 
agreeing to pay a forfeit and to play Ruy Blas for a few more weeks, 
had even succeeded in drying Duquesnel’s tears and re-establishing 
cool but polite relationships with Chilly. 


Famous writers and influential critics had demanded Sarah’s return 
to the Comédie Frangaise. They greeted it with ringing phrases such 
as ‘‘poetry has at last entered the sphere of dramatic art’’. This was 
not likely to make her more welcome among her new fellow actors. 
She was not good in a poor play by the elder Dumas in which she 
was compelled to act for her début. Then, through a run of second- 
rate modern plays to classical masterpieces, of uncalled for revivals 
to useless creations, her superb talent was recognised by all. 


In 1874 she had, for the first time, tackled the overwhelming part 
of Phaedra. She was bold enough to take some liberty from the 


Sarah photographed by W.D. 
Downey when she was in London 
in the Spring of 1879. 


traditional interpretation, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion since Racine’s time and last magnificently embodied by Rachel. 
With each revival, Sarah was to deepen her understanding of the 
most demanding and the most prestigious female part in the whole 
of French drama, until, as Edmond de Goncourt wrote, she could 
‘pour forth from her own bosom the passion of the great legendary 
hysteric’’. Much later, Proust, who put so much of Sarah in his 
whole work, would remember her interpretation in 1902 (she was 
forty eight) in the scene where she confesses her love. In Le Cété 
de Guermantes, he writes: ‘‘This acting has become so transparent, 
so full of what it is meant to express that it is no longer perceived 
as such—it is just a window opened on a masterpiece.”’ 
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The character of Dona Sol, in Hugo’s Hernani, was far from 
possessing the same depth or intensity. The first performance of the 
play, with the accompanying uproar, had been a climax of the 
French Romantic movement. Now its weaknesses were beginning to 
show. The revival, on November 21st 1877, however, was a triumph. 
On the following day, Hugo, who was not overgenerous, sent a 
small diamond to Sarah. It was, he said, the tear he had dropped 
‘‘while the enraptured and deeply moved spectators were applauding 
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you’’. 


The actress was soon to lose the crystallized tear. But she kept to 
the end the skull on which Hugo had written a few lines. The poet 
was to offer his interpreter the opportunity to appear in one more 
part equal to her genius. On May 24th 1885, the whole of Paris, 
literally speaking, followed the remains of Victor Hugo who, with 
the irritating false humility of the great, had asked to be taken to 
the Panthéon in a poor man’s hearse. With equal humility, Sarah 
started from the general rallying point at the top of the Champs- 
Elysées, mixing with the anonymous crowd. By the time the proces- 
sion had reached the bottom of the avenue, she was in a void just 
behind the family. All in black, she marched alone as far as the 
Panthéon. For the great theatrical pair, this was a last brilliant stage 
setting. It took its quite appropriate place in one of those funeral 
spectaculars which had so much appeal at the time and today are 
almost forgotten, except in the USSR, that dull repository of XIXth 
century customs. 


When this farewell performance took place, Sarah’s career had 
for some time already taken a new turn. In 1879 the Comédie 
Francaise went to London for one season. The theatre had to be 
closed temporarily on account of some urgent repair work which 
made it possible to accept the very generous English offers. Sarah 
had been back for seven years at the Comédie Francaise. She was 
hardly on better terms with most of the other actors and with the 
Director, Emile Perrin. The situation was not improved by her 
successes nor by some initiatives she had taken which attracted far 
too much public attention. In May 1878 she went up in a balloon, 
which took her over a distance of only just about thirty miles. This 
succeeded in annoying Perrin so much that he wanted to fire her. 
There was nothing in her contract which forbade such an expedition, 
as Sarah pointed out to him, and he had to yield to the evidence. 


It soon became clear, during the preliminary discussions, that if 
the Londoners were happy to welcome the first ranking French 
company, it was Mounet-Sully, Sophie Croizette and above all Sarah 
they wanted to see. The director was, therefore, obliged to reconsider 
his first decision which had been to leave her out. He also had to 
satisfy the pecuniary demands of Sarah who, always short of money, 
also enjoyed the opportunity to show that she knew she was indis- 
pensable. One major obstacle was soon cleared. At the request of 
Edward Jarrett, ‘‘a Bismarck among impresarii’’, Sarah had agreed 
to appear in private homes. When Perrin learnt this, by reading the 
Times, he flew into a rage. He couldn’t do anything, however, for 
Sarah (or Jarrett) had been clever enough to make a few other actors 


Georges Clairin: Reaching for the 
sky in the Dofia Sol 


This drawing was published in the 
Strand Magazine as an illustration 
for Sarah’s account of her trip in a 
balloon in 1878. Dofia Sol in 
Hugo's Hernan/ was one of Sarah’s 
most successful roles. Clairin who 
was part of the expedition had 
previously illustrated the charming 
book in which Sarah recounted 
this adventure. 


share in the windfall: each evening would bring in more than a whole 
month at the Comédie Frangaise. In spite of this, the relationship 
between Sarah and the others did not improve during the London 
visit, much the reverse. 


When the boat reached Folkestone, the actress was greeted with 
shouts of “‘Long live Sarah Bernhardt’’ which she was hearing for 
the first time. Sarah has described a young man who strewed the 
ground with lilies under her feet: ‘‘His head was above all the other 
heads; he had luminous eyes and long hair, and looked like a German 
student. He was an English poet, though, and one of the greatest 
of the century, a poet who was a genius, but who was, alas! later 
tortured ... It was Oscar Wilde.’’ 


London seemed dull and grey and then in addition she learnt that 
the Prince of Wales, ever a warm admirer since the days of the 
Tuileries and the Odéon, would not attend the opening performance. 
He had booked a box for the whole season but, just as she arrived, 
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Maurice Sarah’s handsome son 
photographed when he was ten. 


he had left for Paris. She did not take to London, at first. London, 
however, took to her immediately. Under Jarrett’s masterly guidance 
she received separately each of the twenty seven journalists who had 
rushed to call on her on her arrival. The impresario, with his keen 
sense of how to handle public opinion, would translate the actress’s 


answers. 


A house had been found for her in ‘‘a small square of sombre 
verdure, in the midst of which was a black statue, and the horizon 
bounded by an ugly church’’. This was Chester Square, one of the 
seats of elegant living in London. Sarah soon discovered that life in 
England could be infinitely agreeable. Theatre people did not suffer 
from adverse prejudice as they did in France. She had hardly settled 
down when her friend Hortense Damain, a Parisian now living in 
London, let her know that two noble ladies, one of them a duchess, 
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Jules Bastien-Lepage: Portrait of Sarah 


The parents of Bastien-Lepage were prosperous farmers who rather disapproved of their son's artistic ambitions. 
The young man had to look for himself, he did some commercial art and in 1873 (he was twenty five) he sent to 
the Salon an allegorical painting made for a firm of perfumes. Three years later, he became famous after scoring 
a great success with Les Fo/ns at the Salon. He was even more famous in 1879 when he did this portrait of 
Sarah. She loved this painting and as a memento the artist gave her his palette (now in the museum at Nancy). 
At the time of Sarah's second visit to England in 1880, this portrait was on view at the Grosvenor Gallery, a 
showplace of the aesthetic movement, where Whistler and Burne-Jones hung their pictures. 

Bastien-Lepage did many portraits which were favourably compared to ‘‘the best and most telling pictures of 
Holbein’’. Bastien was hardly thirty six when he died of consumption in 1884. 
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Sarah Bernhardt in Phedre by 
Nadar 


were going to call on her. That same evening, Hortense took her to 
a great dinner party. She had been warned against English cooking 
but she realized that in all good houses the chef was French. 


A few days before leaving Paris, Hortense, who was a frantic 
snob, had given her ‘‘The Chic Commandments’’: 


In Chester Square thou shalt live 
In Rotten Row thou shalt ride 
Parliament thou shalt visit 
Garden parties thou shalt frequent 
Every visit thou shalt return 
Every letter thou shalt answer 
Photographs thou shalt sign 


Sarah had indeed been put up in Chester Square and could be 
seen riding in Rotten Row. As for the rest, let her speak for herself: 
‘« ., how many times I accepted invitations to dinner and never went 
after all, nor did I ever send a line of excuse. It is perfectly odious, 
I know... In any other country I should have made enemies, but 
here many people were just slightly annoyed.’’ The English had 
perfect manners but could also take things in their stride. Besides, 
her eccentric behaviour which was so severely frowned upon in 
Paris,was not found at all distasteful in London. Sarah, who loved 
animals and kept several with her, went to Liverpool to see a well- 
known merchant of rare species. She brought back a cheetah, a 
fierce white-coated Alsatian, plus a few chameleons thrown in as a 
gift. As soon as he was released from his cage, the cheetah pounced 
on Sarah’s dogs who began howling with fright accompanied by the 
screeching of her faithful parrot and her monkey. The whole aris- 
tocratic square looked out, taking an indulgent view of this passion 
for animals which was shared by a good number of the gentlefolk 
who were her neighbours. 


With her first appearance in the second act of Phédre at the 
Gaiety Theatre on June 4th, Sarah became an object of worship for 
the whole of England. This idolatry did not please the other members 
of the company too well however much they benefited from the 
fabulous takings. Her friend, Sophie Croizette, excepted they would 
give her little help when she was seized by her ineradicable stage 
fright. Seeing her in a tremor a few moments before entering the 
stage in Phédre one of the actresses said: ‘‘Calm yourself. All the 
English have gone to Paris; there is no one in the house but Belgi- 
ans.’’ 


Sarah managed to overcome her crippling terror without however 
recovering her full composure. ‘‘As I had lost my self-possession, I 
started on rather too high a note, and once in full swing I could not 
get lower again. I suffered, I wept, I implored, I cried out, and it 
was all real.’’ At the end of the act, Mounet-Sully had to carry her 
unconscious to her dressing-room. Then, as John Murray wrote the 
next day ‘‘when recalled with loud cries, Mlle Bernhardt appeared 
exhausted by her efforts and supported by M. Mounet-Sully, she 
received an ovation which I think is unique in the annals of the 
theatre in England’’. 


Sarah Bernhardt in L ‘Etrangére 


In this play by the younger Dumas 
(1877) Sarah scored one of hear 
greatest successes at the Comédie 
Francaise. She played the part of 
an American, Mrs. Clarkson. 
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Another time, Sarah, although unwell, insisted on appearing in 
L’Etrangeére, a poor play by the younger Dumas, where she always 
won a triumph. Having drunk a full measure of those opiated 
draughts which doctors used to prescribe then with shameless gen- 
erosity, she skipped two hundred lines of the text. Only her French 
friends in the audience noticed it. The ‘‘ménagerie’’ (the human 
one, not the cheetah and the fierce white dog) did not include exactly 
the same people as in the past, but it was in attendance, as it would 
always be. Sarah’s painters, Georges Clairin, Louise Abbéma, had 
accompanied her, and Gustave Doré, who was then so famous in 
England, was also there. Canrobert, who had become her admirer 
under the Second Empire, had introduced her to Lord Dudley. He 
and Lady Dudley were among her most faithful supporters in Lon- 
don society. 


The special correspondents’ articles, and the telegrams of the news 
agencies, crossed the Channel in a steady flow. Getting their so- 
called information from Sarah’s fellow actors, the journalists passed 
on an endless store of usually false and often ill-natured gossip. 
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Sarah Bernhardt in Theodora by 
Nadar 


Albert Wolff, a then famous Parisian man-about-town and column- 
ist, reproduced some of these items in Le Figaro, whereupon Sarah, 
in a letter to the newspaper, made the public threat of leaving the 
Comédie Francaise. She knew that Le Figaro was held to be the 
mouthpiece of the Comédie. She also knew that the editors had 
asked their permanent correspondent to softpedal his praise of the 
actress. One last incident followed the return from London, about 
the creation of L’Aventuriére, a very bad play in which Sarah had 
not wanted to act. The hostile critics said she was vulgar in it. This 
time she left for good. The whole company had been literally infu- 
riated by the enthusiasm aroused by Sarah in Great Britain. As soon 
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Alfred Stevens: Fedora. 1882 


There are five known portraits of Sarah by Stevens. One of these (with her son Maurice) is now lost. In Fedora, 


Sarah appeared as a Russian princess. It was the leading role of Sardou’s drama which was a tremendous 
success. 
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Sarah in Adrienne Lecouvreur 
(photographed by W.D. Downey) 


as her decision was known, the most rabid of the actors came one 
after the other to beg her to stay. They were panic-stricken at the 
thought of the disastrous financial consequences her departure would 
have. But a leaf was turned. Sarah never went back to the Comédie 
Francaise. 


Straight after she had taken this step, Jarrett imparted to her an 
American proposal. She had already turned down two other offers 
in the past. This time, in addition to the luxurious Pullman train 
put at her disposal and other tempting amenities, fabulous sums 
were concerned. To confront a continent on such terms was not 
without appeal for Sarah of whom Henry James said: ‘‘She is a 
celebrity because, apparently, she desires with an intensity that has 
rarely been equaled, to be one and because, for this end, all means 
are alike to her.”’ 


The novelist accused her of having carried her successes in London 
‘‘poised upon a perfect pyramid of ruins—the ruins of one hundred 
British prejudices and proprieties’’. English people had been only 
too happy to yield to Sarah but her attitude could only be deplored 
by an elegant Bostonian of the time, great writer though he was. 
Freud showed more lucidity in writing: ‘‘A curious being; I can 
imagine that she needn’t be any different in life from the stage.’ 
As to the anonymous author of the very laudatory and very exhaus- 
tive article on Sarah Bernhardt in the famous Dictionnaire Ency- 
clopédique Larousse (1888), he did not try to be over subtle when 
he called her ‘‘a pretty woman abusing the right that those of her 
sex have to show themselves temperamental and freakish’’. 


During the interval before the American tour which was to take 
place in the fall of 1880, Jarrett also asked Sarah to come to London 
again, this time with her own company, for one month beginning 
on May 24th. On this occasion she was for the first time her own 
mistress, controlling the other actors and playing only the parts that 
she liked. She was soon to assert herself as a very great director, 
while, on the other hand, she never paid much attention to the 
quality of the plays she decided to put on. She chose them essentially 
for what they could contribute to the expression of her own genius. 


The first night, at the Gaiety Theatre again, was almost a Parisian 
premiere. A number of her admirers, and the most important critics, 
had come over. With the good company she had rapidly gathered 
together, including her sister, Jeanne, Sarah presented Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. This drama by Scribe and Legouvé, two of the most 
skilful playwrights of the XIXth century, relates the love affair 
between the famous actress and Maurice de Saxe, the great captain 
who served Louis XV. The play had an enormous success. Sarcey 
who, when Sarah left the Comédie Francaise, had written: ‘‘There 
comes a time when naughty children must go to bed’’, devoted five 
columns of raving praise to her, begging her to go back to the 
Comeédie., The other French critics sounded the same note. Over the 
next twenty years Sarah carried Adrienne Lecouvreur all over the 
world. 
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Sarah photographed by Nadar at the time when she first appeared as Dofia Sol in Victor Hugo's Hernan. 
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Another success was Frou-Frou, a five act comedy by Meilhac 
and Halévy, the authors of innumerable plays and libretti, notably 
that of Carmen. The name of the very distinguished Aimée Desclée 
had remained attached to the part she created in 1869. After the 
London revival, Sarah’s image was ever to be identified with the 
character. 


When the month was over, Sarah’s company went to Brussels and 
then to Copenhagen where, for the first time, her visit took an 
almost official turn. The King in person decorated her and, in 
Hamlet’s country, could do no less than take her to Elsinore aboard 
the royal yacht. It was then that for the first time Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt felt herself invested with a mission, that of embodying 
French dramatic art all over the world. For her début she overplayed 
her part, answering the compliments of the German ambassador 

; ; with a patriotic tirade. She embarrassed the government of the host 
This drawing of the arrival on the : : ; 
ship in Le Havre was the last country by her lack of discretion. The representative of France was 
vignette in the Memoirs of Sarah terrified to see a diplomatic incident rearing its ugly head. 
serialized in the Strand Magazine. 


Louise Abbéma: 7he Return of the 
America 


The late summer and the early fall were devoted to the preparation 
of the tour of the United States. Pressed by her need for money, 
however, Sarah gave in France a series of performances organized 
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M. Perronnet: Sarah greeted by 
Thomas Edison at Menlo Park. 


Georges Clairin: Sarah with 
President Lincoln’s widow aboard 
the America. 


by Duquesnel. This time she only got together a company of rather 
obscure actors. Those who had made a name for themselves were 
perhaps not very eager to face the crossing of the Atlantic and to 
travel through a country peopled with terrifying Red Skins. A great 
deal of fuss was made about the choice of the repertory. They were 
to tour practically the whole of the country, while at the time 
cultivated audiences could be counted upon only in a few big cities 


Georges Clairin: Sarah with 
Monsieur Perrin the director of the 
Comédie Francaise. 
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M. Perronnet: 7homas Edison 
recording Sarah’s Voice. 


such as New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Washington. Eventu- 
ally eight plays were selected, two of which only, Phédre and Her- 
nani, had already been acted by Sarah. The others were mostly 
intended to show her talents to an advantage. One of these was La 
Dame aux Cameélias by the younger Dumas. A five act drama created 
in 1852 it had already reached the United States in two very much 
bowdlerized English versions entitled Camille and Heartsease. 


On October 15th 1880 the company left Le Havre with Jarrett 
acting as the master of ceremonies. Jeanne Bernhardt ought to have 
been a member of the expedition. When she fell sick, at the last 
moment, Sarah replaced her hastily by Marie Colombier, who was 
a second-rate but well trained actress. In the past she, like Sarah, 
had glittered in the festivities of the Second Empire. Their relation- 
ship was not going to be an easy one. As soon as she recovered, 
Jeanne joined her half sister and repossessed herself of the parts 
first assigned to her while Marie Colombier had to be content with 
the role of understudy. As soon as she returned to France, she 
published—under her name though she had not written it herself— 
a not too savage account of the trip, Voyages de Sarah Bernhardt 
en Amérique. Two years later in 1883 she published Sarah Barnum 
where some very nasty pieces of slander were interwoven with accu- 
rate facts. The whole thing was quite spirited. The real author, one 
Paul Bonnemain, known for a famous pornographic novel, was not 
devoid of wit. Such as it is, the book includes some lively passages 
on the Second Empire and interesting portraits of people like Kératry 
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Georges Clairin: Sarah fainting. A 
fine job of deception which fooled 
the reporters aboard the America. 


awry! 


Louise Abbéma: 7he woman 


reporter. 


Nevil: Sarah interviewed by New 
York journalists at the Albermale 
Hotel. 
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and Ligne. There followed a number of controversies, duels, legal 
actions; for some time the book was the only thing talked about in 
Paris. 


They had embarked on the America, a rather old ship which had 
met with so many mishaps that passengers did not want to hear of 
it anymore. The French shipping company had offered its use on 
very generous terms to the organizers of the tour. Sarah declared 
herself very well pleased when she entered her state room. Many of 
her favourite possessions had been laid there by dear Mme Guérard 
who had also scattered bouquets of flowers all over the place. 


In My Double Life, Sarah devotes no less than seven chapters to 
her first voyage to America relating at length the slight incidents of 
a crossing which, in spite of the ship’s unlucky reputation, was quite 
uneventful. One day she grabbed an old lady just in time to prevent 
her from being thrown overboard by the pitching motion of the 
ship. She was Lincoln’s widow. ‘‘Her husband had been assassinated 
by an actor, Booth, and it was an actress who had now prevented 
her from joining her beloved husband.”’ 


On the fourth day, when they had got over sea sickness, work 
began. The juvenile lead was given to Angelo, an actor she liked 
and whose services in bed she appreciated. ‘‘I felt in safety in the 
presence of this artist, full of bravery and composure and gifted 
with Herculean strength. The only thing he lacked to make him 
perfect was talent. He had none then, and never did have any.’’ 
Sarah was to die often during the rehearsals. Out of seven plays in 
the repertory it was only in L’Etrangére that she was still alive when 


Sarah photographed in New York 
by Sarony. 


Sarah in La Dame aux Camélias at 
the time of her first American tour 
(photographed by Sarony). 


M. Perronnet: 7he Lady /nspector 
at the Custom House (drawing for 
the Strand Magazine). 


the curtain went down. Her death pangs were particularly protracted 
in Adrienne Lecouvreur, the play with which she first faced New 
York. 


Before this, on October 27th, she managed a fainting fit, which 
deceived even Jarrett, in order to get rid of the newspapermen who 
had rushed aboard when the America was lying at anchor in the 
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h in La Dame aux Camélias 
) by Sarony—Sarah in 
dora (1884) by Nadar. 


1 in La Dame aux Camélias at 
ime of her first American tour 
ographed by Sarony). 


half frozen waters of the Hudson river. After that the Marseillaise 
was played several times and, Sarah, draped in her furs, as if in a 
flag, stood embodying France under the knowing eye of the French 
General Consul. 


At the Albermarle Hotel the newspapermen renewed their assault. 
There were sixty of them and their questions showed to Sarah that 
Parisian gossip had reached them already. After this, she had to go 
to the theatre where the Customs inspectors were waiting for her to 
open her twentytwo trunks. For a long time, they roughly handled 
the classical tunics and modern dresses which two dressmakers, 
specially called upon for the occasion, appraised at three times their 
real value. 


At last Sarah was taken round the city. Her account of her first 
sightseeing tour includes neither fewer nor more clichés than those 
found in the writings of Paul Bourget or other famous European 
writers of the time. ‘‘One is proud to be a human being when one 
realises that a brain has created and suspended in the air, fifty yards 
from the ground, that fearful thing which bears a dozen trains filled 
with passengers, ten or twelve tramcars, a hundred cabs, carriages 
and carts, and thousands of foot passengers.’’ Then, quite dizzy 
with the speed, she gazed at New York: ‘‘Stretching out along the 
river, wearing its night ornaments which glittered as much through 
its dress with thousands of electric lights as the firmament with its 
tunic of stars.”’ 


The first performance of Adrienne Lecouvreur took place on 
November 8th. Nasty Parisian rumours repeated by the local papers 
had hit their mark. General curiosity was indescribable. The price 
of seats, sold again several times, soared to dizzy heights. Some of 
the spectators asked for their money back since Sarah was not 
present in the first act. At last, at the beginning of the second act, 
she appeared. From that moment, New York was her captive. 


Her last appearance in New York took place at a matinée on 
December 4th in La Dame aux Camélias. It took Sarah twenty five 
minutes to walk the twenty five yards from her carriage to the stage- 
door. Sarah-Marguerite Gauthier died sixtyfive times of consump- 
tion during the American tour. La Dame aux Cameélias was the play 
most often acted, followed by Frou-Frou. There were 156 perform- 
ances altogether. Beside the plays above mentioned, Phédre and 
Hernani were also acted, along with two contemporary plays which 
have fallen into deserved oblivion. 


On December 4th there were seventeen curtain calls after the 
second act and twenty nine at the end. After the last round of 
applause all the cast went back to the hotel to make preparations 
for the journey. ‘‘Our meal was, as usual, very bad, for in those 
days in America the food was unspeakably awful.’’ From then on, 
Sarah was to reign on all hearts in New York. This was not enough, 
however, to open the doors of high society. The ‘‘Four Hundred’”’ 
did not receive her or else gave dinner parties attended by men only. 
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They did not have the exquisite manners nor the relaxed cynicism 
of the English aristocracy. 


The first stop was to be Munro Park, Thomas Edison’s residence. 
The Old World was paying homage to the New. Sophocles and 
Euripides, Corneille and Racine, together with Shakespeare and 
Milton, bowed to science and progress. Sarah laid herself out to 
please the scientist whose behavior, at the beginning, indicated that 
he had no use for a gatecrashing female, hungry for publicity. Things 
changed rapidly however. Emerson turned on some switches and 
made the snow-covered landscape glaze with innumerable colours. 
Next he recorded Sarah’s voice and his own in succession on a 
cylinder. The result was hardly audible. 


In Boston the actress was persuaded to climb on the back of a 
half-dead whale which was moored in the harbour. She was later to 
see bills showing her in the process of killing the whale with a long 
knife. This served as an advertisement for the ‘‘Sarah Bernhardt 
Whale Bones for Corsets’’. In this Puritan city, it had been said 
that she was sent by the Old World to corrupt the New. For her 
opening in Hernani, the tickets, sold at auction, reached staggering 
prices. 


Sarah’s immense success kept soaring with each of her appear- 
ances. She was delighted with the two weeks she spent in Boston 
where, according to her ‘‘as the women are in the majority, many 
of the young girls remain unmarried. All their vital forces, which 
they cannot expend in love and maternity, they employ in fortifying 
and making supple the beauty of their bodies by means of exercise 
and sports, without losing any of their grace. All their reserve of 
heart is expended on intellectuality. They adore music, the stage, 
literature, painting and poetry. They know everything and under- 
stand everything, are chaste and reserved and neither laugh nor talk 
very loudly’’. 


Sarah’s arrival in Montreal was the occasion of a forceful dem- 
onstration. Canadian officials listened with polite distaste to the 
Marseillaise and the innumerable shouts of ‘‘Vive la France’’. The 
local Roman Catholics, however, were more heavily prejudiced than 
the chaste Puritan ladies. The bishop thundered against the immo- 
rality of modern France and forbade his flock to go to the theatre. 
“‘The result was that crowds came from everywhere and the four 
performances had a colossal success and brought in fabulous 
Tecelpiss : 


The luxurious special train next took Madame Bernhardt to 
Springfield, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Chicago. Sarah never could 
find out why La Dame aux Camélias, which she acted everywhere, 
was called Camille in America. In the big cities, she says amusingly, 
“the critics discussed this modern Magdalene, but those of small 
towns began by throwing stones at her’’. 


Wherever there was a French Consul, he would go to the railway 
station to meet the national star and make a florid speech. In 


Chicago, at the Palmer Hotel, the proprietor ‘‘taxed his ingenuity 
in order to have her meals cooked and served in the French style’’ 
Sarah does not say whether she talked about painting with this 
gracious host’s wife, Mrs. Potter-Palmer, who was then beginning 
to collect Impressionnist paintings in the grand manner. In Chicago 
also the bishop spoke out against French literature and drama, which 
did not prevent Sarah from carrying her usual success and enjoying 
her stay in the city. 


She did not like Saint-Louis as much. There she had to let Jarrett 
set up an exhibition of her jewelry, in association with a local 
tradesman. She was furious when she heard that some pieces which 
were wrongly said to belong to her were being offered for sale. The 
consequence could be guessed: some local bandits lured by the 
publicity about the jewels managed to get aboard the Sarah Bern- 
hardt Special on its way to Cincinnati. They planned to detach 
Sarah’s own ‘‘Palace Car’’ which was at the end of the train, but 
they failed after some blood was shed, and the passengers reached 
the next stop safely. One of the bandits was executed and this gave 
Sarah, always both fascinated and repelled by death, the inspiration 
for a denunciation of capital punishment, which she never ceased to 
condemn though she was sometimes quite willing to go and watch 
executions. 


On the way from Cincinnati (three performances, three ecstatic 
audiences) to New Orleans, the train had to cross a bridge threatened 
by a gigantic flood, in the most precarious circumstances. ‘‘In New 
Orleans hotels were squalid dirty, uncomfortable, black with cock- 
roaches, and as soon as the candles were lit the bedrooms became 
filled with large mosquitoes that buzzed round and fell on one’s 
shoulder, sticking in one’s hair.’’ Passing through the city there was 
at that time an operatic company whose star, Emilie Ambre, could 
have become the Queen of Holland if she had wanted to, says Sarah. 
The public didn’t share the favourable opinion of the Head of the 
House of Orange. Madame Ambre had no success at all. Madame 
Bernhardt fared no better: ‘‘Six performances would have been 
ample in that city, we gave eight.’’ 


The pathetic wandering of theatrical companies on tour, before 
the days of the plane, continued. One wishes one could have seen 
La Dame in Memphis, Quincy or Grand Rapids. Sarah gives no 
details. They zigzagged back to the East coast. The contracts signed 
by Abbey, the most important American producer and Jarrett’s 
partner in the venture, had to be fulfilled. They would arrive in 
small cities in late afternoon and depart again as soon as the curtain 
went down. They stayed in Washington long enough for two evening 
performances and a dinner at the French Embassy. The Federal 
capital was then according to Sarah, ‘‘an admirable city but had a 
sadness about it that affected one’s nerves’’. 


In New York, wild demonstrations preceded the departure. Sarah 
gave a special performance of La Princesse Georges for artists and 
intellectuals. She had hardly finished counting the one hundred and 
thirty bouquets sent to her dressing room when she had to prepare 
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Two concepts of elegance are 
contrasted in these pages. The 
portrait—by Boldini at his best — 
shows one of the most successful 
actresses of the post Sarah 
Bernhardt era. The much earlier 
portrait of Sarah was done in 
marble by Galatin an almost 
unknown French sculptor. 


Photograph by Cecil Beaton 
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herself to die once more in La Dame aux Camélias selected for the 
farewell performance. As Henry James had foretold before she left 
Europe, Madame Bernhardt had carried all before her. He claimed 
it was ‘“‘because of her advertising genius ... She is too American 
not to succeed in America’’. James, as we saw, passed some severe 
strictures on Sarah but he could also write: ‘‘Her rendering of the 
part is one more proof of her singular intelligence of the finesse of 
her artistic nature.’’ At the same time, he saw in her the dangerous 
herald of the power of advertising and the media which in the future 
would create blown up reputations out of nothing. His fears were 
such, on this count, that at times he would deny the existence of 
Sarah’s talent. ‘‘The great humbug of the age’’, he wrote to a friend 
in December 1880. He is not very convincing, however, when he 
claims that the heroine of The Tragic Muse (1890) is Rachel. In fact, 
a hundred details are a reminder of young Sarah, towards whom, 
in this novel, he far from being consistently critical. 


On May 4th 1881, they boarded again the America, this Flying 
Dutchman, which had brought them luck. In answer to a request by 
telegram, Sarah had agreed to give on her return a benefit perform- 
ance for the Life Saving Society of Le Havre. On May 15th as they 
sailed into view of the harbour, Sarah saw a crowd of people waving 
flags and thought it was the sailors and their families. Soon, how- 
ever, a motorboat brought some Parisian friends to the ship. They 
told her that a considerable number of people who didn’t even know 
her, had come all the way from Paris and other places to greet her. 


Giovanni Boldini: Marthe Regnier. 1907 
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Giuseppe de Nittis: 7he Races at 
Longchamp from the Grandstand. 
1883 


De Nittis who exhibited at the first 
Impressionnist exhibition in 1874 
soon parted with the group to 
become very much of a society 
painter. Here, in the foreground on 
the left the Prince of Wales. 


At thirty seven, Sarah Bernhardt was thrust into her own legend. 
From now on, everywhere, without a pause, in St. Petersburg, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, in England, in the United States, she 
would go and embody her idea of the dramatic art of France. The 
tour of the United States had lasted seven months. The other great 
expeditions would be much longer. How many times would diplo- 
mats exclaim: ‘‘You are, Madame, the true ambassador of France’’. 
She would never tire of hearing this phrase, which was so true in 
her opinion, and altogether true in a way. She seems, in any case, 
to have had deep faith in the artistic cause she was defending, often 
with the means denounced by Henry James. During her voyages all 
over the world, she would meet with innumerable adventures, repeat- 
ing, sometimes more dangerously, her experiences of the first Amer- 
ican trip. She did not, however, make these tours only for the sake 
of art, but also for the sake of money. She had for a long time 
ceased to make her lovers pay the bills. As her financial needs kept 
increasing she now demanded fees which roused the envy even of 
grand dukes’ mistresses. She always insisted upon cash payment. On 
her return from the first American tour, Mme Guérard could hardly 
carry the burden of $194,000 in gold coins. 


On her return to Paris, after this first tour, Sarah found that her 
enemies had not relented. She was much blamed for having ‘“‘prost- 
ituted Racine among cowboys’’. Bastille Day gave her a chance of 
getting back her hold over her public. Madame Agar was to recite 
the Marseillaise at the Opera. Sarah managed to get her out of town 
by making her believe that a certain cavalry officer was critically ill. 
Sarah declaimed the national anthem in the place of her friend. 
Everyone was, to say the least, swept of its feet. Agar, who should 
have been furious, was delighted. Her young lover had outdone 
himself to prove that he was fit and well. 


Once the public had been won back, the authors were not slow 
to come forward. Victorien Sardou, who had perfected the craft of 
making successful plays in keeping with the changing fashions, 
brought her Fedora, which was to prove one of her best parts. It 
was a lavish production set in that make-believe Russia which was 
going to haunt the dreams of so many French people till the first 
World War. 


Sardou then became, for many years, the chief provider of innu- 
merable curtain calls. The dreams about the Czars’ Empire reflected 
the passionate wish the French had to build up a Franco-Russian 
military alliance against Germany. The lure of Byzantium was some- 
thing quite different: An escapist attraction towards the splendours 
of decadence which literary people had conjured up for the benefit 
of the general public. In 1884, Sardou, a good specialist of historical 
drama, gave the imperial Madame Bernhardt, Theodora. Three years 
later he gave her La Tosca, one of the plays she most often acted, 
together with La Dame aux Camélias, and which we know today 
thanks to Puccini. Lastly, in 1890, he wrote for her Cléopdtre. 


Princess Fédora and Ipatoff the nihilist appeared on the stage in 
December 1882. In the meantime, Sarah had started on a tour of 
Europe which began in London. There she could at last be La Dame 
aux Cameélias. Her Majesty’s Censor had finally allowed the play to 
be performed without having the heroine’s situation ‘‘enveloped in 
the most bewildering and mystifying pruderies of allusion’’, as Henry 
James put it. This had needed the Prince of Wales personal inter- 
vention. 


The Prince, her old admirer, was going to have a good laugh a 
few years later in Monte Carlo when the actress, Jeanne Granier, in 
front of him uttered the following pseudo epitaph: ‘‘Here lies Sarah 
who used to fill her parts better than her corset.’’ ‘‘Mlle Bernhardt 
is held as the most skinny lady in France’’, Zola said and this 
thinness continued to exercise the tongues. It did not prevent Sarah 
from having an affair with His Royal Highness, like Jeanne Garnier 
and many others, it must be said. 


She began to put on some weight around fifty. But in the mean- 
time, Sarah made of her excessively slim figure the instrument of an 
elegance which amazed the crowds. At the Conservatoire she had 
been one of the very few students to attend the lessons in deport- 
ment, where one M. Elie would trot out a few stereotyped precepts. 
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She soon realized that she needed nobody to understand that: ‘‘Every 
human being moves about according to his or her proportions ... 
The gesture must depict the thought, and it is harmonious or stupid 
according to whether the artist is intelligent or dull.’’ She always 
remained faithful to this principle in real life as well as on the stage, 
the two being for her closely linked. 


Very soon she dressed in her own style. As early as 1874, Octave 
Feuillet, who wrote two plays in which she acted, could say: ‘‘She 
turns up in the height of fashion, or at least dressed carefully in her 
own fashion; she is all in velvet, and always with a high ruched 
collar.’? James speaks of ‘‘the fantastic costume of yellow and 
black’? she wore in L’Etrangére. The dress had been designed by 
Laferriére, a former dressmaker to the Empress. For a long period, 
Sarah ordered dresses from him by the dozen. The ones she wore in 
La Dame aux Camélias had some part in the success of the play. 
Later Sarah went to Doucet. With the Comtesse Greffuhle she was 
one of the very few customers who were attended to by the master 
in person (With his two successive collections of old and modern 
masters Doucet was perhaps the greatest art collector of the XXth 
century). 


Sarah was wearing a dress by Laferriére on an evening in October 
1881, when an infinitely attractive young man, who had been intro- 
duced by her sister Jeanne, was admitted into her presence. He left 
her speechless at first by taking the liberty of lighting a cigarette. 
Everybody knew that Madame Bernhardt could not bear anyone to 
smoke in front of her. Once the time had come for confidences, in 
answer to his hostess’s pressing questions, he intimated that, weary 
of everything, he might find the theatre amusing. They read a scene 
from Frou-Frou. The handsome young man didn’t make a bad job 
of it and refused Sarah’s offer to join her company. When he took 
his leave, he whispered: ‘‘I’ll be waiting for you in St. Petersburg.”’ 


Jacques Damala, the handsome visitor, was an attaché to the 
Greek Legacy in the Czar’s capital. His feminine conquests were as 
numerous there as they had been in the capital of the French Repub- 
lic. Unfortunately, he had run into trouble in Paris and had been 
given a last chance in Russia after being saved from expulsion only 
by diplomatic immunity. Damala had been an officer at first, just 
as he was now a diplomat. In the process of squandering the large 
fortune of his father, a rich merchant, he had learnt everything 
about horses, good tailors and the manners of high society. He had 
even learnt a little too much since he had fallen into the habit of 
taking drugs, often in the company of Jeanne Bernhardt. 


St. Petersburg, where there was an excellent French theatre, had 
not been on the company’s itinerary. For better or for worse, Sarah 
insisted on the detour. She won the usual success. In Paris she was 
said to have had an affair with the Czar. In fact, Sarah was com- 
pletely infatuated with the young Greek whom his superiors were 
finding more and more unfit for diplomacy. Damala at last yielded 
to Sarah’s prayers. He handed in his resignation to join the com- 
pany. He appeared first in Frou-Frou and next in no less a part than 


Jean-Léon Géréme: Sarah 
Bernhardt. c. 1890-95 


The dedicatory inscription of 
Géréme’s bust, as well as the 
allegorical figures attached to it (a 
swarm of winged genii on the left, 
a Classical actor wearing a tragic 
mask on the right) attest that the 
artist intended it as a homage to 
the “Divine Sarah.” 

Judging by the sitter’s age and 
costume, the marble version must 
date from the 1890s. Patinated 
plaster casts of the original, such 
as this work, were probably 
produced under the artist’s 
supervision in considerable 
numbers for sale to the general 
public. The odd combination of a 
life-size portrait bust with 
allegorical figures on a much 
smaller scale may have been 
suggested by Sarah Bernhardt’s 
well-known Se/fPortrait as a 
Sphinx (1880). 


Armand Duval in La Dame aux Camélias. It is not clear how bad 
he was. Very much so, some people said, but Marie Colombier who 
was not over indulgent towards him or towards Sarah, wrote that 
though he still lacked experience, ‘‘he was an artist by instinct, with 
intelligence, a fiery spirit, and intense liveliness’. Pronier, the author 
of one of the most informative books on Sarah, quotes old playgoers 
who shared this judgement. 


The pair were on tour in Italy when Damala consented to mar- 
riage. A non-incestuous Phaedra with this new Hippolytus, Sarah, 
who had so long been content with casual physical affairs or merely 
mental infatuations, was now just like Racine’s famous heroine 
“Venus wholly clinging to her prey’’. Full of ‘‘his amazing scorn 
for all women outside the female quarters’? as Columbier put it, 
Damala was already betraying Sarah with one of the younger actresses 
in the company. Forgetting all she knew about men’s hearts, Sarah 
imagined that marriage would make her Jacques faithful. To hasten 
the proceedings, they went off to London where formalities were 
almost non existent. On April 4th 1882 the wedding was celebrated 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Wells Street. 


It was known in Paris that the devoted and serviceable Angelo 
had been replaced shortly before by Garnier, another actor. It was 
also known that the two men, infuriated with Sarah’s behaviour, 
had left the company. And lastly, it was known that Sarah, in spite 
of vague plans, had never married either the great Mounet-Sully or 
the mediocre Angelo. The ménagerie, therefore, was not expecting 
the worst. The telegrams carrying the news were ill-received. Several 
of the old faithful friends moved away. In answer to his mother’s 
quavering accents, Maurice said dryly: ‘“‘Yes, I know, you have 
married Monsieur Sarah Bernhardt.’’ 


A great success was needed. Sarah felt that Fedora was going to 
provide it. Since Sardou would not hear of the Greek beginner she 
agreed to give the lead to Berton, a good actor and her former lover. 
Damala sulked and gave himself more shots of morphine. When he 
came out of his stupor he would make ugly scenes. To pacify him 
she bought the Ambigu theatre and promised all the starring roles 
to her husband. Maurice, who had just turned eighteen, became the 
manager of the theatre. 


Damala, fortunately, was not too bad in Les Méres Ennemies, by 
Catulle Mendés, which was produced at the same time as Fedora 
was being rehearsed at the Vaudeville, under the scrupulous direction 
of Sardou. There was a truce and the husband cut a fairly decent 
figure on the opening night of his wife’s triumph at the Vaudeville 
theatre. The ensuing amazingly successful run of Fédora was a good 
thing for Sarah, a bad one for Jacques. A particularly ugly scene 
broke out when she received the bills for gifts he had made to his 
mistresses. Damala departed for Algeria, where he enlisted in a Spahi 
regiment. Les Méres Ennemies had to be withdrawn from the bill. 
It also came to light that the Ambigu had been brought close to 
bankruptcy by its young manager. La Glu, whose cast included old 
Mme Agar and young dazzling Réjane, was a success but not suf- 
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ficient to set the theatre afloat again. It had to be closed; Sarah was 
forced to sell her jewels, her horses, everything at auction; Fedora 
was abandoned, since the money it was bringing in did not suffice 
and they had to go off on a tour. Jean Richepin, who had written 
La Glu, accompanied Sarah. 


Richepin, a man of real culture, made a point of seeming less 
proud of it than of his athletic feats. Riding a bicycle and sporting 
a striped sweatshirt, he would dazzle the ladies. In his poetry he had 
shown an interest in the folklore of the destitute and the volume, 
La Chanson des Gueux, had attracted much attention. On their 
return to Paris, they met with a disagreeable surprise. Tired of his 
new military experience, the husband had come back to his and 
Sarah’s common residence and was using drugs more than ever. The 
following months were absolutely dismal. Les Mémoires de Sarah 
Barnum infuriated the actress who had inspired them. It mattered 
little to Sarah that the preface was written by Arsene Houssaye, a 
literary man much in vogue at the time nor did she care a damn 
about the portrait of her former friend by Manet which was the 
frontispiece of the book. It was the number of sales which drove 
her mad. Richepin and Sarah, whip in hand, broke into Marie’s 
apartment. She managed to run away but they ransacked everything. 
After this fine publicity stunt, they fabricated Vie de Marie Pigeon- 
nier, which had as much venom but was far less fun than Sarah 
Barnum. 


At Monte Carlo, Damala, again with a young actress, lost a very 
large sum of money. In the theatre he publicly turned his wife into 
derision, till Richepin one day gave him a sound beating up, after 
which Sarah managed to get him into a nursing home for desintox- 
ication. He came out, apparently cured and treated himself to the 
pleasure of a success on the stage in the part of an industrialist with 
a heart of gold. He got a few other parts in which he did not do 
too badly, lapsed back into drug addiction and reached near poverty. 
Sarah, deeply sorry for him, took him again into her house in 1888. 
After a new cure, he was able to go on tour once more with his 
wife. He looked life a waif when he appared by Sarah’s side in La 
Dame at the Vaudeville on May 16th 1889. Two days later he died 
of an overdose. For a long time, Sarah was to sign her name ‘‘ Veuve 
Damala’’. 


The auction sale of her jewels and the 1883 tour had set things 
more or less right. Sarah still wanted to have her theatre and chose 
La Porte Saint Martin where Maurice resumed his apprenticeship as 
director. They opened in September with Frou-Frou. The Parisians 
still remembered Desclée, who had created the role, yet the takings 
were good. More artistic ambitions were entertained. The first per- 
formance of Nana Sahib took place on December 20th. This drama 
by Richepin is set in India during the 1852 Sepoy Mutiny. It was an 
expensive production of loud sound effects and gruesome sensation- 
alism. The play was bad and the takings were not good; those of 
Macbeth were worse still. Richepin did not have it in him to translate 
Shakespeare. 


wey 


Georges Clairin: Sarah as Theodora 
Project for a poster showing 


At the beginning of the summer of 1884 the situation was disas- 
trous. Sarah asked Duquesnel, her former director at the Odéon, to 
take charge of the management of the theatre, and she asked Sardou 
to give her a play, Theodora. Both men were very competent direc- 
tors. They loved the pageantry of period plays and devoted a great 
deal of scholarly research to them. From them Sarah was to learn 
how to direct a play. 


The spectators who attended the creation of Theodora on Decem- 
ber 26th 1884 remained breathless in front of the magnificence of 
the settings and costumes. A new concept of play production was 
beginning to prevail and Sarah was the priestess of the new rites. 
The next generation would turn back to simplicity a decade later. 
Menwhile, Sarcey lucidly denounced the excess of sceenic splendour 
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Georges Clairin: Sarah in 
“Theodora” 


put in the service of feeble texts. The magic of Byzantium worked, 
the public was bewitched. The profits saved the theatre. There were 
three hundred performances in Paris, one hundred in London. 


Garnier, who had been reinstated as Sarah’s lover, suggested they 
should interrupt the profit making career of the play. As Victor 
Hugo had just died they produced Marion Delorme, which was a 
complete flop. Hamlet, in 1886, was also a failure. Since Sarah was 
confined to the part of Ophelia, the spectators considered they did 
not get their money’s worth. Besides, this version written by two 
young members of the company, was pitiful. 


Once more they had to resort to a tour as a sure medication. It 
took them to the New World, more particularly to South America. 
The itinerary was different, but the triumphs were the same and the 
adventures similar, with a macabre note in addition. Angelo and 
Garnier who had become reconciled went along, and caught yellow 
fever which killed one of the maids while the two men survived. 
Jarrett also died of a heart-attack in Montevideo. On the voyage 
back Sarah hurt her knee. The wound never healed completely. 


The tour had brought in much money. The year, 1897, was going 
to bring in still more, once again thanks to Sardou, who gave La 
Tosca. It had called for fully documented research about Rome in 
1800. Creations and revivals in turn occupied the next two years. 
Meanwhile, Sardou was at work. Sarah wanted to embody a chaste 
heroine. Joan of Arc seemed a good choice, but no decent play 
about her was available. A libretto by Barbier for a still-born opera 
by Gounod had to be used. The spectators were delighted with the 
sight of the Reims cathedral, the prison, Rouen, reconstructed on 
the stage, but the performances had to be interrupted. Sarah had to 
drop on her knees every evening and this made her condition worse. 
She had to keep to her room for over two months. By the end of 
June 1890 she was again well enough to present Jeanne in London. 


At the end of October, Sardou came out at last with Cléopdtre. 
Sarah loved queens and the play contained all the ingredients of 
success. Yet the hundredth performance was not even reached. Sar- 
dou had not been so well inspired this time. It might be a good 
thing, after all, to be missed. Sarah went off on her longest tour. 
She travelled through the United States, Australia, the whole of 
Europe and finally, South America. She left in January 1891, to 
return in September 1893. 


Once more, cash had flown into the box offices. Where did all 
the money go, which always came her way, but never stayed? Often 


Georges Clairin: Sarah in “Sainte 
Thérese d’Avila”’ 
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a cause of ruin, theatrical ventures could also bring in huge profits. 
The truth is that Sarah was one of those people who have enough 
self-confidence to lavish their money on the luxuries of day-to-day 
life since they rest assured that they can always earn it back again. 
As early as 1875 she had built herself a pseudo-Renaissance mansion 
at the corner of the Avenue de Villiers and the rue Fortuny. The era 
of generous protectors was only just over, but already, as ever 
afterwards, she relied on her sole talent to meet her debts. 


The costly and much beloved Damala only passed through her 
life. Maurice shared his mother’s expensive tastes, but though he 
was to become in the long run a fairly efficient theatre manager, he 
never was in a position to make as much money flow in as she did. 
He always‘handled his rather delicate situation with a good deal of 
tact. Unfortunately, he was not only fond of spending, but also 
fond of gambling. He made not inconsiderable contributions to the 
family which reigns over Monaco. A club-man, an habitué of the 
racecourse, he shared the manners and opinions of his world. During 
the Dreyfus case, a quantity of china got broken at Sarah’s table. 
She defended the captain but Maurice, like all his friends, was 
against him. Like all his friends, also, he was always ready to fight 
in a duel, often in the defence of his mother’s honour. He married 
a young lady who was a neighbour and had come to inquire after 
his health on one of these occasions. She was from Poland, enough 
of a princess for her name to appear in the Almanach de Gotha, 
and she did some painting. Sarah’s formidable shadow hung over 
the couple and in the end they fell apart. They had two daughters 
towards whom Sarah always proved a very devoted grandmother. 


On her return from her long tour round the world, Sarah bought 
the theatre of the Renaissance, where, over a period of five years of 
unceasing activity she revived many classical and modern plays. 
There were also several new creations, three of them hits, six total 
failures. 


For the inauguration, Sarah directed the creation of Les Rois by 
Jules Lemaitre, a well-known critic at the time, who was also her 
lover. The faint evocation of the recent Mayerling scandal gave some 
flavour to this melodrama with a message but this was not enough 
to ensure its success. To make up the losses, there were twenty 
performances of Phédre, followed by La Dame aux Camélias. 


Created in October 1893, Gismonda by Sardou was a success. The 
action, vaguely inspired by Ruy Blas, takes place in the short-lived 
duchy of Athens at the time of the Crusades. Following the usual 
recipe, the archeological reconstitution was incredibly lavish. The 
great creation at the Renaissance was Lorenzaccio in 1896. Forty 
years after the death of Musset, it had not yet been produced as it 
seemed unsuitable for the stage. To be staged with the inadequate 
technical devices of the time, the play had to undergo some muti- 
lating changes. It did not matter much, however, since it was Sarah’s 
acting which gave significance to the play. At fifty two, in her purple 


Graham Robertson: Sarah 
Bernhardt as Roxanna 


Adrienne Lecouvreur is based on 
the life of a famous French actress 
of the XVIIIth century. In this 
drama there is a play within the 
play and Sarah appears at one 
point in the costume of Roxanna, 
the Persian wife of Alexander the 
Great. 


René Lalique: Brooch. 
c. 1900-02 


Silver and enamel. 


Graham Robertson: Sarah and the Poodle 


This small drawing was in a letter sent to Sarah by the English 
painter. 
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Giovanni Boldini: Street Scene 


doublet, she impersonated with burning genius the youthful killer 
of a tyrant. Lorenzaccio was one of her greatest roles. 


Those who approached Sarah at the time all tell us how young 
she still looked. Her health seems to have improved when she reached 
the age of forty. She would play tennis with enthusiasm. There was 
no more question of her lung disease. Assured of her fame, she no 
longer resorted to fainting. After selling her hotel on the Rue For- 
tuny, her finances set afloat again by the tour in Latin America, she 
bought a new house at 56 boulevard Péreire where she spent the last 
thirty years of her life. There in the midst of fin de siécle bric a 
brac she reigned over a world from which many familiar figures had 
disappeared. Youle and Rosine first, then Jeanne who had never 
ceased to take drugs to forget that she was the untalented sister of 
an actress of genius. She died of an overdose in 1900. 


Saryta, who was Jeanne’s daughter by one Oscar Planat, had 
come to live with her aunt around 1885. She too was an actress and 
a bad one. Before she died at an early age she used to help her aunt 
to entertain. It was then that at the boulevard Pereire one could see 


The social statement made by the 
artist in this charming small panel 
is not very convincing. The house 
and the carriage are strikingly like 
Sarah's house and carriage 
photographed by C. Robert in 
1904. Both buildings are typical of 
the Plaine Monceau quarter where 
Sarah spent the best part of her 
adult life, first rue Fortuny then, 
here, Boulevard Pereire. 


Jean Béraud: Hailing a Cab outside 


the Café Américain 


A typical Parisian feature in 
Sarah's days were these columns 
with their peculiar metal roofs 
painted in green. Only theatre 
posters appeared on them. Sarah 
staged a minor revolution when 
she replaced the usual dull 
typographical posters by the Art 
Nouveau images of Mucha. 

The now defunct Café Américain . 
was on the Boulevard not far from 
the Opéra. 
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The two photographs on this page 
show Sarah’s idea of a country 
retreat. In 1897, she bought a 
small obsolete fort on the isle of 
Belle-lle that the State wanted to 
get rid of. Around it, she had 
houses built for the family and 
some close friends: Clairin, Pozzi, 
etc 


The first photograph was taken in 
the studio of Clairin’s house. The 
painter, standing behind Sarah, 
seems to be working on some task 
of interior decoration. Sarah is 
reading. Seated next to her, is 
Louise Abbéma who at one point 
in her life had been very pretty. 


Again reading, Sarah is seen “chez 
elle’’ surrounded by the 
extraordinary hodge podge of 
various Objects without which 
Sarah was unable to live. She was 
not the only one in this case. 
People then seemed to have been 
affected by a peculiar kind of 
agoraphob 
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Claude Monet: Be//e-//e; la 
tempéte. 1886 


This magnificent sea-scape was 
done several years before Sarah 
came to Belle-lle. 


A view of the Penhoét Manor. 
Sarah built it on a track of land 
bought to protect her privacy. 


many ladies dressed in the elegant suits tailored by Creed which 
served as signs of recognition. Others would come because they were 
close to Sarah. First, Louise Abbéma, her friend from the start who 
would survive her. Louisette la Pale was not the sort of woman to 
go hungry. Her affair with Sarah was common knowledge. There 
was also Augusta Holmés, the mistress of Catulle Mendés and a 
militant disciple of Sappho; yet other women who provided only 
brief encounters. Edmond de Goncourt tells us how they would 
attend dress rehearsals in pairs with rather high necks and no jewels 
except pearl chokers. As for the men, Reynaldo and Clairin were 
household fixtures, Loti would put in appearances now and then, 
and Georges Clemenceau was a regular. Much later his grandson 
was to marry Sarah’s great-granddaughter. 


The long, later part of Sarah’s life has often been compared with 
that of George Sand’s. At any rate, just as people had in the past 
made the journey to Nohant to call on the novelist, they would now 
make the journey to Belle-Ile. In 1897, at the northern tip of this 
island in Brittany, she had bought an abandoned fortress which she 
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Henri Gervex: The Club in 
Puteaux. 1907 


This was the most elegant of the 
tennis-clubs around Paris. 


The double-mixed finale at the 
Veules-les-Roses tennis-club in 
1908. 
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Sarah playing tennis in Belle-lle. 


“It always reminded me of Alice 
through the looking-glass; 
everything was topsy-turvy like a 
mad dream. Simone, Betty and 
Maurice were the champions; they 
were really good even by normal 
standards. Clairin and myself were 
steady and could be relied upon as 
partners and the rest tried their 
best. Sarah has quite a brisk 
service, but as the poor darling 
could not run, and ought not to 
have plaid at all, her balls had to 
be returned gently, so as to come 
down where she could reach them 
easely; otherwise they had to be 
left to her partner, and that she did 
not like at all’. Suze Rueff. A new 
Sarah Bernhardt. 


soon found too small. She had a house built for Clairin, another 
for Pozzi. The latter was a famous surgeon who was a model for 
Proust’s Docteur Cottard. He and Sarah had been lovers in their 
early youth and had always remained friends. Pozzi operated on her 
twice for other ailments but could not bring himself to amputate 
her leg when it became necessary. There was also a big house for 
Maurice and his family. Finally she built, for herself, the large 
mansion of Pen-Hoét. People came to Belle-Ile en Art as Robert de 
Montesquiou called it in one of his elaborate poems, to catch a 
glimpse of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, just as they had done with 
Madame Sand in the past and were doing with Tolstoi at Iasnaia 
Poliana. 


Neither the very bad recordings which followed Emerson’s cylinder 
nor the films can make us understand why for so long so many 
various people were literally bewitched by Sarah. Proust maliciously 
gives to the writer, Bergotte, the following string of hyperboles and 
incongruous comparisons: ‘‘Plastic nobility, Christian austerity, Jan- 
senist pallor, Princess of Troezen and of Cleves, Mycenean drama, 
Delphic symbol, Solar myth.’’ Similar comments must have been 
heard only too often at dinner parties. Proust also said: “‘... every 
passionate admirer of Sarah Bernhardt’s talent would become a little 
less passionate if one day Sarah Bernhardt, though she remained as 
great an actress as ever, ceased to speak with her teeth clenched, 
while giving peals of laughter all the time so that one doesn’t 
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Three rooms in Sarah 
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December 9th 1896 


By 1896 Sarah had been illustrious 
for a long time but she had not yet 
received any official honour. A 
group of her friends decided to 
organize a Sarah Bernhardt Day as 
an alternative form of tribute. 

Four hundred guests gathered at 
the Grand Hotel for a splendid 
luncheon party. It was followed by 
a special matinée held at Sarah's 
théatre. Sarah appeared in an act 
from Rome vaincu and in one of 
the most dramatic scenes of 
Phédre. Many friends recited 
various dithyrambs in verse among 
these was Rostand’s famous 
sonnet: ‘‘En ce temps sans beauteé, 
seule encore tu nous restes”’. All 
the participants were presented 
with a “Livre d'Or” illustrated by 
Clairin, Abbéma, Mucha, Gervex 
and Rochegrosse. 


Mucha did the menu for the 
luncheon-party. It featured a 
“Poularde a la Sardou” and a 
“Bombe Tosca’ as a compliment 
to the play wright who had 
contributed so much to Sarah's 
career in the 1880 s. 


René Lalique made a medallion for 
the occasion. Several silver casts 
were made which Sarah dedicated 
to her friends. 


_LAJOURREE 
SARKRAPR 
i, BERNRARD 


DECEMARES 
1896 | 


understand very well what she says.’’ It has been repeatedly told 
how she would recite verse or prose with the most complete indif- 
ference till she caught sight of someone in the audience—whether 
friend or foe—and suddenly came to life, mesmerizing the whole 
house. 


Bernard Shaw spoke of Sarah’s “‘irresistible vulgarity’’ in Magda 
by Herman Sudermann where she interpreted a character much 
inspired by herself. This judgement is not substantiated either by 
the many visual documents which have survived or by the recordings. 
Despite their poor quality, the latter, however, prove how grandi- 
loquent her diction was. The poetry of Guillaume Apollinaire is 
strikingly moving in its simplicity. Anybody who has heard Apolli- 
naire’s own recordings of some of his poems, knows how grandilo- 
quence permeated French diction in every sphere at the time. 


The belated official reco 
the Légion d’Honneur (1 


party. 


In 1894 a young poet came into Sarah’s life: Edmond Rostand. 
He had no use for Apollinaire’s restrained lyricism. He was magnif- 
icent at hammering out ringing phrases—a belated Romantic who 
skilfully expressed his feelings in a language tinged with fin de siécle 
mannerisms. He was also a born playwright. Rostand had already 
written Les Romanesques, a curtain raiser performed at the Comédie 
Francaise the year before. Sarah therefore was not surprised when 
he sent her a manuscript. She skimmed through La Princesse Loin- 
taine and summoned the poet at once. He came, dressed with the 
sophisticated elegance of the time, complete with eyeglass and car- 
nation in his button-hole and accompanied by his beautiful wife. He 
was extremely seductive. Sarah was swept off her feet. So was 
Rostand and his wife with him. Husband and wife loved each other 
dearly and Sarah, who was twice their age, soon gave up any thought 
other then to pursue a devoted friendship with them. During twenty 
years the three of them would exchange niceties such as: “‘Ma trés 
Grande’’, ‘‘Trop de Beauté’’, ‘‘Poéte adoré’’. 


The ‘‘Very Great One’’ needed the newcomer badly. Both public 
and critics had grown weary of lavishly produced but badly written 
plays. Besides Sardou’s inspiration was beginning to run dry. It took 
him a long time to finish Spiritisme, a drama which ‘‘no interpre- 
tation whatever could have saved’’, according to the Symbolist poet, 
Gustave Kahn. Rostand’s La Princesse Lointaine offered as yet only 
the promise of relief. The action takes place in the twelfth century 
in the Frankish kingdom of Syria. One more period drama, but 
written in verse, this time. Verse sparkling with exotic names like 
Milissinde, Sorismonde, Nicholose and also streaming with topaz, 
beryl, lilies, Oriental perfumes, lutes and violas. The public was not 
quite ready yet. Sarah did not regret the loss of a large amount of 
money. She was certain she would soon impose a great writer. 
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Jean Béraud: Avenue des Champs-Elysées 
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Jean Béraud: Four P.M. at the 
Carrefour Drouot and the Grand 
Boulevard. c. 1895 


Sarah's Paris: the leisurly Champs- 
Elysées—The terrible mid afternoon 
traffic on the Boulevards. 


They made another attempt the week before Easter 1897. The first 
performance of La Samaritaine took place on April 17th. The French 
essayist, Philippe Jullian was not exaggerating when he said that 
‘*from the point of view of theology the play is about on the same 
level as Jésus Christ Super Star’’. On Maundy Thursday, the habi- 
tués of first performances, ‘‘eager for scandal, vain and malicious’’, 
were thrilled for three hours by a ‘‘serene religious emotion’’, 
according to Jean Lorrain. The success continued in the decadent 
Paris which sought after purity as eagerly as after anarchy or nar- 
cotics. For the opening of the second act, Gabriel Pierné had com- 
posed a ‘‘barbarous and shimmering’’ music. Sarah ‘‘quivered with 
mystical voluptuousness’’, then ‘‘drooped under a surfeit of bliss’’ 
at the moment of the conversion. The public liked the scenery she 
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had designed, and which somewhat recalled Tissot’s illustrations for 
Les Evangiles. In America, Sarah could play La Samaritaine only 
once or twice. Christ’s presence on the stage would arouse the 
protests of Puritan public opinion. 


With L’Aiglon one was back on earth. The moment was well 
chosen to present a chauvinistic sentimental play. The 1900 World 
Exhibition restored pride and optimism to the French after the 
Dreyfus case. No subject could have more stirred the people who 
were flocking to Paris than the fate of Napoleon’s son, held a semi- 
captive in Schénbrunn Castle near Vienna. Success, besides, breeds 
more success, and two years before, without Sarah, Rostand’s fame 
had been established by another chauvinistic play, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. 


It has often been said that the opening night of L’Aig/on, on 
March 15th 1900, was the greatest triumph in the whole history of 
drama. We were not there and we have no records. Let us then trust 
the eye-witnesses. There were many causes for surprise in any case. 
A jerky film of a horse pursuit, meant to feature the battle of 
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Sarah Bernhardt in /’A/g/on 


Wagram, was being projected on the backdrop. When Sarah, who 
had put on some weight, appeared as a young boy jumping onto the 
knees of the Austrian Emperor, the spectators gasped. Their doubts 
ceased as soon as they heard the golden voice. The rehearsals were 
particularly long and the staging minutely studied. Sarah and the 
Rostands made a trip to Schénbrunn and the battlefields in Austria. 
Cabinetmakers copied the furniture of Vienna and the Tuileries. It 
was Paul Poiret then a cutter at Doucet’s, who made the famous 
white uniform of the Duke of Reichstadt. Whatever he thought of 
the use of the cinema, he did not hesitate to say that the number of 
participants in the Wagram charge seemed a little thin to him. 
Sarah’s favourite dressmaker had to part with this promising young 
man. 


It was in the theatre which bore her name that L’Aiglon was 
created, to be played over a thousand times by Sarah in the years 
to come. In 1898 she had given up the Renaissance and had taken 
a lease on the Théatre des Nations from the Paris Town Council, 
rechristening it Sarah Bernhardt. During the last season at the Ren- 
aissance, she had put the theatre at the disposal of Eleonora Duse 
who appeared in a number of bad modern plays but also in Ibsen 
whom Sarah never acted. Sarah, for her part, created a play of 
social propaganda by Octave Mirbeau. She directed in a masterly 
way the movements of the crowd during the strike which was the 
key scene of the play. She also took perfidious pleasure in presenting 
La Ville Morte, a play written in French for her by d’Annunzio 
whom Duse looked upon as her property. The sight of the two star 
actresses applauding each other provided a choice entertainment to 
the Parisians that season. 


Sarah retained the direction of her theatre till her death. In A 
l’Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleur, Marcel Proust evokes her at 
length in this role: ‘‘She alone held power in the theatre, where 
ephemereal managers followed one after the other in an obscure 
succession.’’ He tells us how ‘‘it was understood that the hired 
applause must never sound for her, that the windows must all be 
kept open so long as she was not on the stage and every door closed 
tight the moment that she appeared; that a bowl of hot water must 
be concealed somewhere close to her to make the dust settle’. The 
public to her, Proust goes on, was ‘‘no more than a second, an 
outermost cloak which she would put on and the medium a more 
or less ‘good’ conductor through which her talent would have to 
pass’’. 


Sarah thought that her poet, Edmond Rostand, would attract 
regular audiences to a theatre which at last had enough capacity to 
make large profits possible. However, he found good themes but he 
did not succeed in carrying out the execution. A shade of bitterness 
sometimes dimmed Sarah’s friendship which however never failed. 
The writers with whom Sarah felt at home with were Romantics like 
Musset or Hugo or belated Romantics under various garbs, like 
Dumas fils;-Richepin, Mendés, Sardou and Rostand. She could not 
find a replacement for the latter at a time when drama was moving 
into very different paths. Sarah herself never changed. She made 


Giovanni Boldini: Cleo de Mérode 


Like Marthe Régnier, Cleo de Mérode was a beauty of a new era when Sarah still reigned but when her looks 
and elegance were no more. 
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Sarah inscribed this photograph 
during her tour in America. 


Sarah’s champagne glasses. 


Sarah's coffee spoons 
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her theatre the last stronghold of Romanticism, where, year after 
year, she revived La Dame aux Camélias, La Tosca, Fédora, La 
Samaritaine, and, of course, her favourite classical tragedy, Phédre. 


Thanks to this, the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt never was threatened 
with bankruptcy as her former ventures had been. Sometimes an 
unexpected success would increase the takings. La Sorciére by Sar- 
dou, though not a very good play, gave Sarah an opportunity for 
superb acting and it ran for a long time. It happened also that a 
play which was well received, initially, did not make the career one 
could have expected. This was the case with a new version of Hamlet. 
At this time, Sarah played the main part and in her doublet, accord- 
ing to Gustave Kahn, she looked like Delacroix’s self-portrait as the 
Prince of Denmark. The English novelist, Maurice Baring, ever an 
admirer of Sarah, claimed that the French were at last given a chance 
to understand the great masterpiece. 


Sarah in her library. 


A miror made by Boucheron for 
Sarah. c. 1911 


The play had been translated by Marcel Schwob, a man of pro- 
digious learning and a very good writer. He had collaborated on 
this occasion with Eugéne Morand, a versatile character, who drew 
the menus for the Elysée, and directed the School of Decorative 
Arts. His son, Paul Morand, became one of the best-known French 
writers between the two World Wars. During the tour of Europe, 
which lasted six months, Sarah played Hamlet fifteen nights in a 
row in London, then in Stratford-on-Avon. On her return she played 
it fifty more times in Paris. Nevertheless, she soon gave up the play. 
She had found the French text very difficult to learn as it was both 
pseudo-archaic and decadent. Curiously she memorized it with 
increasing difficulty with each new performance. 


It was a perfectly awful play which set the finances afloat again 
after the difficulties caused by the war. Les Nouveaux Riches, cre- 
ated in 1917, and whose authors have fallen into oblivion, ran 
through seven hundred performances. The number of trashy plays 
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Georges Fouquet: Brooch. 1904 


A bow of black lace. This brooch 
of black platinum and diamonds 
was made by Boucheron for Sarah 
in 1907. 


which Sarah accepted is truly impressive. Her friends among the 
critics deplored the fact. ‘‘She was, she remains the unique star, but 
of whom? of Victorien Sardou, that maker of melodramas’’, a young 
admirer wrote in 1900, in the special issue of the Symbolist review 
La Plume, devoted to Sarah. But he at once added: ‘‘She has been, 
she remains the embodiment of Beauty... she is Art itself.’’ 

To show that she cared for quality as much as anyone else, in 
1900 she offered the hospitality of the Théatre Sarah Bernhardt to 
Gustave Kahn and Mendés, for their Samedis Populaires. The aim 
of these matinées was to make true poetry accessible to everyone. 
In that period of uncompromising elitism, much was done also to 
improve the people. Sarah recited Racine, the Romantics, Bainville, 
Verlaine and one of the finest of Mallarmé’s early poems. According 
to Khan, she recited poetry ‘‘as it ought to be recited, without 
shouting or gesturing, reading by a lamp’’. Rostand was certainly 


not referring to these matinées when he called her ‘‘the queen of 


attitudes, the princess of gestures’’. In any case, the criteria of 
sobriety were not the same as ours in an era when all Paris (as well 
as Freud) was flocking to the presentation of hysterics of which 
Professor Charcot was the Diaghilev. 


When Sarah gave recitals in elegant salons, she would mostly read 
poems by her dear Montesquiou. ‘‘At eleven, Sarah Bernhardt, 
leaning against the marble mantelpiece of the great drawing room 
with the casual help of a lorgnette, read in her golden voice, L’*Hom- 
mage a@ Edmond de Goncourt, by Robert de Montesquiou.’’ This 
extract from the Journal refers to the soirée given in the honour of 
Goncourt by Charpentier the publisher and his wife whose salon 
was famous. Goncourt had hoped that Sarah would act in the play 
he had adapted from one of his novels, La Faustin. As usual Sarah 
had made him dizzy with compliments, in fact she had never even 
thought of appearing in a play whose main character was modeled 
on herself and had a wicked sister who resembled Jeanne. There was 
also much talk of another soirée at the Princesse de Léon’s where 
Sarah, all in white, read Montesquiou again. She, of course, read 
his poetry at his own house. 


When she went on tour she would be received by queens: the 
Queen of Rumania who, under the name of Carmen Slyva, fancied 
herself as a French poet, and in London, the beautiful and charming, 
Queen Alexandra, who was so tolerant towards her husband’s mis- 
tresses. At the same time, she would appear in music-halls, acting 
in One scene which was sandwiched between an acrobat’s turn and 
a clown’s act. She played in circuses and under tents in America, 
when in certain states there was opposition to performances by 
foreign artists. To the end, she had to resort to these more and more 
exhausting but ever fruitful tours. 


During her tours abroad Sarah occasionally appeared in plays 
which her sophisticated admirers would have liked her to act in 
Paris. In Geneva, in September 1906, on one occasion only, she 
played in La Dame de la Mer by Ibsen. If one actress seemed to be 
made to interpret Maeterlinck, it was she who had created La 
Princesse Lointaine. Yet she turned down Monna Vanna and in 
Paris never acted a single work of the Belgian poet whose inspiration 
was on quite another level than Rostand’s pseudo-symbolist exer- 
cises. She appeared once however in some Maeterlinck with the 
remarkable Mrs. Patrick Campbell who was acting in French for 
the first time. The following day, the Times wrote: ‘‘The two actresses 
in Pelléas et Mélisande look like two performing dogs in training.’’ 
Finally, in Chicago in 1911, Sarah created Soeur Béatrice, a religious 
mystery hardly worthy of the author of Pelléas. 


Two more great parts were still lying in store for Sarah, the first 
of which was a revival. In 1911 when Lou Tellegen came timidly to 
beg for an audition, Sarah engaged him on the spot. He was a 
magnificently built Dutchman with a pure Greek profile. He had 
got into the Conservatoire thanks to the famous de Max, who often 
played opposite Sarah and was much drawn towards handsome 
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Sarah arriving in Folkestone on her 
way to London. Behind her 
Lysiane her grand daughter (1911). 


young men looking like antique statues. At twenty five, Tellegen 
had already knocked about a good deal. His engagement at the 
Odeon, secured by de Max, had come to an end supposedly because 
of his strong Dutch accent, but in fact because of his shady activities. 
He had been a trapeze artist in Berlin, a cab driver in Brussels, a 
model for Rodin’s L’Eternel Printemps, a millionaire in Monte 
Carlo, a pauper in Brazil. He was sent to jail in Russia for birth- 
control propaganda and in Paris for swindling a mistress. Once 
again, de Max got him out of trouble. 


They were to sail for America three days after the audition. 
Tellegen had to learn eleven parts during the crossing. Sarah seemed 
to care only for him. The now much aged Phaedra kept Tellegen 
under her, control much more easily than she had Damala.To the 
fury of her entourage, Tellegen knew better which side his toast was 
buttered. He had a few affairs on the side, but just enough to arouse 
Sarah’s jealousy and have gifts showered upon him. He stood beside 
Sarah for the revival of Hugo’s Lucréce Borgia which reached one 
hundred performances. In 1912 he was Essex in La Reine Elizabeth, 
a very bad play written for Sarah who of course took the main 
female part. With the two leading actors, Zukor made one of those 
ghostly silent movies of the time. 


There were more tours: first London, then the United States. 
Sarah would play one scene or one act in a music-hall and her 
apparition at the Palace in New York was a triumph. Next she was 
Judas in a play by John Key. According to this millionaire amateur 
playwright, Judas had betrayed Jesus (who did not appear) because 
he was in love with Mary Magdalen and jealous. Psycho-analysis 
was beginning to widen the field of possible motivation. 


Like Damala before, Lou Tellegen thought that he could by now 
be on his own. When the moment came to return to France, he 
chose to stay in America. He was married to Geraldine Farrar just 
long enough to deal Sarah one more wound. On her last appearance 
in New York she saw him and his wife in the audience and asked 
to be left alone in her dressing room where she waited for their visit. 
The young couple did not show up. There was a divorce and Lou 
also became a drug addict. Quite penniless, he committed suicide in 
1934. 


Sarah’s last great part had not been written for her. Millions of 
men also acted in it. It led them to death, a death very different 
from those she had so often simulated for the pleasure of Romantic 
students and decadent aesthetes. When the war broke out in 1914, 
Sarah was at Belle-Ile. As in 1870, she returned to Paris; as in 1870. 
her goal was Berlin. Fashionable women and actresses could well 
work in ambulances. She, this time, had something better to do— 
to impersonate France. She was hardly back in Paris—after the 
journey one can imagine—with her leg worse than ever, when she 
had to leave the city again: the Germans were heading for the capital, 
destroying everything as they went. Maurice, who was over fifty, 
was not called up. He took his mother to the Bay of Arcachon 
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where the climate was believed, by the still groping medicine of the 
time, to be good for bone diseases. When Paris was saved by the 
victory at the Marne, her return was out of question. Sarah was 
exhausted and the condition of her leg was getting worse and worse. 
In February 1915, she was taken to Bordeaux and the amputation 
was performed by an eminent surgeon selected by Pozzi. Several 
weeks of convalescence on the Bay of Arcachon, with its tranquil 
landscape and mild climate restored enough of her strength to make 
her feel able to resume the fight. 


On her way to the operating theatre Sarah had hummed the 
Marseillaise. She was now going to recite it—for she could not 
sing—, in the service of the French cause. In November she appeared 
again at her theatre for two weeks. She declaimed Les Cathédrales, 
a poem by Eugéne Morand which used one of the most telling 
themes of Allied propaganda: the havoc wrought on religious build- 
ings by German shells. The backdrop represented Reims burning. In 
the semi-darkness the old one-legged woman who embodied the 
Cathedral of Strasbourg gave her recitation. She was seated, as she 
would now always be. A mass of velvet draperies concealed the 
mutilation. 


She had to live and impressarii still offered her huge fees. Sarah 
took Les Cathédrales to England where she also appeared in other 
one-act patriotic plays. These had been scribbled in haste by various 
people, among them her grand-daughter, Lysiane, and they were 
appallingly bad. That she could still arouse the audience under these 
circumstances proves the power of fascination which Sarah Bern- 
hardt still held but also the mood which prevailed in Europe at war. 


As the conflict dragged on some entertainment had to be provided 
for the soldiers trapped in the sinister immobility of the trenches. 
The authorities in charge were not a little embarrassed when Sarah 
asked or rather demanded to join the Théatre aux Armées. Even 
behind the front line, it was not easy to carry the illustrious cripple 
over gutted roads, nor to ensure her safety. Sarah acted in barns, 
in half-burned chateaux, in halls shattered by bombs. The officers, 
former clubmen, who had attended her premieres, the others, who 
had so often applauded her from the top gallery, all were aghast at 
first. Then, little by little, the miracle worked and when in the end 
she recited the Marseillaise, as she had done in the besieged Paris 
of 1870, no one thought of comparing her present voice with the 
voice of the past. She was the voice of France. 


The French authorities, with their keen sense of psychological 
warfare, understood how useful Sarah could be. She was sent to 
London again, then to America where she stayed eighteen months. 
The United States soon entered the war. She continued to gather 
triumphs in the same inept plays and to raise money for the Red 
Cross. Feeling that peace was near she sailed back for France at the 
beginning of November. When on the 11th they reached Le Havre, 
the whole city was delirious with joy. For once her arrival did not 
make news. 


Soon, she took over the managment of the Théatre Sarah Bern- 
hardt and decided to stage Athalie the religious tragedy of Racine. 
Fifty two years before she had scored one of her first triumphs in 
the role of the young Zacharias. This time, Francois Mauriac, on 
his way to becoming one of the great French novelists, thought her 
admirable in the difficult part of a very old queen fighting with her 
God. 


There could be no question of her not going to Strasbourg that 
had become French again. The Alsaciens who had never seen her, 
were flabergasted but not charmed. There were a few polite but cold 
applause. A handful of people waited at the stage door. When Sarah 
saw them she embarked on a long recitative: ‘‘I too love you... La 
France... Thank you for La France...’’ Applause gained momen- 
tum, people who were to far to hear applauded all the more. Sarah 
was carried back to the hotel on the shoulders of her new admirers. 
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Had she wanted rest—and she probably wanted none— she could 
not have had it. Money was essential, all the more so because of the 
family and particularly her grand daughter Lysiane who had married 
a young playwright, Louis Verneuil. Sarah appeared in mediocre 
plays of his and also in some written by others which were just as 
bad. There was money to be made in England where she was still 
immensely admired. To England she went. 


She also wrote to make money. Forty years before she had pub- 
lished an account of her famous expedition in a balloon. The book 
was amusing and charming. It was illustrated by Clairin who had 
flown over Paris with her. The book sold very well. After that she 
never wrote anything worthwhile. She had dabbled with two or three 
pays in which she displayed a surprising lack of any feeling for 
dialogues. Now she was writting sugary novelettes. 


The publisher of Le Gaulois a daily read by chic members of the 
aristocracy was Arthur Meyer, a lifelong friend. In the days of 
Napoléon III he and Charles Haas had saved the old Dutch sorceress. 
Sarah’s novels, Jolie Sosie, Petite Idole, were quite suitable for the 
well brought up young ladies who read Le Gaulois with their parents. 
The truth is that Meyer was publishing these books out of pity. 
Sarah was desperate for money. Post war inflation had set in and 
she could not do with less than eight servants. 


But the real reason was not that and Proust knew it: ‘‘Berma who 
had so much money was overwhelmed with debts. Since she was 
always making business or social appointments which she was pre- 
vented from keeping, she had messengers flying with apologies along 
every street in Paris, and what with rooms in hotels which she would 
never occupy engaged in advance, oceans of sent to bathe her dogs, 
heavy penalties for breaches of contract with all her managers, 
failing any more serious expense and being not so voluptuous as 
Cleopatra she would have found the means of squandering on tele- 
grams provinces and kingdoms.”’ 


There was a tour in Spain during which Sarah was delighted by 
the kindness displayed by king Alfonso XIII, then came a series of 
lectures in various French towns, and finally an Italian tour which 
lasted only a few days for Sarah was to weak. 


In 1921, Sarah staged La Gloire by Maurice Rostand a son of 
Edmond who had died of the flu after watching the Victory Parade. 
The play was a big success. The next year, Sarah was persuaded by 
her family to appear in a play of her son-in-law. It was a lamentable 
failure. Early in the fall she began rehearsing A Subject for a Novel. 
This time the play was by the ever so brilliant Sacha Guitry. Sarah 
was immensely looking forward to be acting with Lucien Guitry, her 
lover of bygone days, his son Sacha and the very talented Yvonne 
Printemps. The night of the dress rehearsal Sarah had a stroke in 
her loge. Kept in bed for a all month, she studied a classical tragedy 
and The Sphinx an other play by Maurice Rostand that she intended 
to stage as soon as possible. 


At last she was well enough to see a Hollywood producer. Money 
was going to flow ! Sarah’s studio was turned into a movie set. The 
film was based on an idea of the young Guitry, it was called The 
Mind Reader and the title role was played by Sarah. On March 
fifteenth while projectors and cameras were put in place, Sarah 
collapsed. For several hours she was in a coma, then she was able 
to see members of the family and a few old friends. On March 26th. 
the journalists who had been pacing in front of the house for a few 
days were told that Madame Sarah Bernhardt had died. 


Struck by her last ilness while she was working on a film, Sarah 
had been born during the reign of the last French king, she had 
been dressed in crinolines and presented with a bracelet by Napo- 
léon III. There was a lot about all that in the press and also about 
her wars, her triumphs, her love affairs. Sarah Bernhardt’s funeral 
was attended by as many people as the funeral of Victor Hugo. 
After that conversations moved to other matters. 


GB: 
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Louise Abbéma 


Le Tréport: On the Beach, 1874 


Oil on canvas, 11 x 16 1/8 inches 
Francois-Gérard Seligmann Collection, Paris 


Jeanne Samary, 1879 


Oil on canvas, 41 3/4X26 6/8 inches 
Francois-Gérard Seligmann Collection, Paris 


Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 1891 


Pastel and colored pencil, 9 1/2 x 8 3/4 inches 
Alain Lesieutre Collection, Paris 


Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 1909 


Pastel and colored pencil, 12 3/49 1/8 inches 
Jacques Lorcey Collection, Paris 


Drawings made for publication in the 
Strand Magazine, 1904 

Crayon on paper some heightened with gouache 
Various dimensions 

European Private Collection 


Jules Bastien-Lepage 


Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 1879 


Oil on canvas, 17x 12 3/4 inches 
Private Collection 


Jean Beéeraud 


Avenue des Champs-Elysées 


Oil on canvas, 58 1/8 x 41 7/8 inches 
Private Collection 


4 PM at the Carrefour Drouot and the 
Grand Boulevard, c. 1895 

Oil on panel, 20x 14 1/2 inches 

Mrs. Ira H. Kaufman and Justin Emmet 
Kaufman 


Hailing a Cab outside the Café Américain 


Oil on panel, 13 5/8 x 18 inches 
Private Collection 


Sarah Bernhardt 


Apres la Tempéte, 1876 


Bronze, height: 29 1/2 inches 
Private Collection 


Self-Portrait as la Dormeuse, 1878 


Oil on panel, 14x 10 3/4 inches 
European Private Collection 


Portrait of Louise Abbéma, 1878 


White marble on silver plated bronze, height 
with stand: 22 1/8 inches 
Michel Perinet Collection, Paris 


Inkwell, Self-Portrait as a Sphinx, 1880 


Bronze, height: 12 1/2 inches 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Helen and Alice 
Colburn Fund 


Paul Berthon 


Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt surrounded by 
Irises, 1905 


Lithograph, 19 1/213 1/2 inches 
Carol Bohdan, Ltd. 


Giovanni Boldini 


Street Scene 


Panel,, 16 X21 inches 
Private Collection 


Cléo de Merode, 1907 


Oil on canvas, 38 1/2 X32 inches 
Private Collection 
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Marthe Régnier, 1907 
Oil on canvas, 90 1/2 X47 1/4 inches 


Private Collection 


Marie-Désiré Bourgoin 


Sarah in her Salon, 1879 
Watercolor, 30x25 inches 
Lady Abdy Collection, London 


Edward Coley Burne-Jones 


A Sacrifice to Hymen, 1875 


Oil on canvas, 10 1/2 x 14 inches 
Seymour Stein 


Head of a woman with 
crown of leaves, 1882 


Watercolor and brown ink, 9 3/48 3/8 inches 
Rozelle Cooper Collection 


The Annunciation, c. 1893 


Oil on panel, 33 1/2 X33 1/2 inches 
Barry Friedman, Lid. 


Study of a girl’s head 
Pencil on paper, 12 x 8 3/4 inches 
Barry Friedman, Lid. 


Study of Margaret Elizabeth Benson, 
before 1870 


Pencil, 10x 5 1/2 inches 
Barry Friedman, Lid. 


Paul Chardin 


Charles Haas and Victorien Sardou, 
c. 1865 


Pen and ink on paper, 7 1/4x 4 3/4 inches 
Bernard Minoret Collection, Paris 


Georges Clairin 


Sarah Bernhardt in ‘‘Ruy Blas’’, 1879 


Oil on canvas, 2] 1/2 x12 5/8 inches 
Comeédie Francaise Collections, Paris 


Sarah asleep, c. 1879 


Oil on panel, 6X 10 1/8 inches 
André Gombert Collection, Paris 


Sarah convalescing, rue Fortuny, c. 1879 


Oil on panel, 6X 10 1/8 inches 
Lady Abdy Collection, London 


Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 1888 


Pencil on paper, 21 1/2 x 14 1/2 inches 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Council Graphic 
Arts Fund 


Project for a poster for “‘Theodora’’ 


Gouache and pastel on paper, 
28 3/4x19 1/4 inches 
Alain Lesieutre Collection, Paris 


Sarah Bernhardt in ‘‘Theodora’’, 1902 


Gouache on paper, 27 1/2 X39 1/2 inches 
Alain Lesieutre Collection, Paris 


Sarah Bernhardt in ‘‘Sainte Thérése 
d’Avila’’ 

Gouache on paper, 28 3/4 x 44 1/2 inches 
Alain Lesieutre Collection, Paris 


Drawings made for publication in the 
Strand Magazine, 1904 
Crayon or pen heightened with gouache on 


paper 
Various dimensions 
European Private Collection 


Gustave Doré 


Adam et Eve aprés le péché, 1866 


Gouache and watercolor, 25 x 19 inches 
Private Collection 


Marché de Billingsgate 


Pen and ink and wash over pencil heightened 
with white gouache, 14 1/8 x 10 1/8 inches 
Private Collection 


La Caléche 


Watercolor over pencil, 17 5/8 x 21 3/8 inches 
European Private Collection 


Courses d’Epsom—Les Tribunes 


Watercolor on crayon heightened with white 
gouache on paper, 44 1/458 1/8 inches 
European Private Collection 


Le Convoi des Blessés, 1871 


Gouache on paper, 21 x30 1/2 inches 
Alain Lesieutre Collection, Paris 


Paysage d’Ecosse, 1873 


Watercolor and gouache, 13 1/2 x 29 3/8 inches 


Private Collection 


The two Owls, 1879 


Gouache on paper, 24x17 1/2 inches 
Alain Lesieutre Collection, Paris 


Marchande de Violettes. Cité de Londres, 
1881 


Oil on canvas, 25 1/8 X21 inches 
Private Collection 


Cacatoés et d’autres oiseaux exotiques 


Watercolor over pencil, 65 1/2 x 29 1/4 inches 
Private Collection 


Aras et d’autres oiseaux exotiques 


Watercolor over pencil, 65 3/429 1/2 inches 
Private Collection 


Perruches et d’autres oiseaux exotiques 


Watercolor over pencil, 65 3/429 1/2 inches 
Private Collection 


Cacatoés et d’autres oiseaux exotiques 


Watercolor over pencil with touches of 
gouache, 66X29 1/2 inches 
Private Collection 


Galatin 


Sarah Bernhardt 


Marble, 15 x 23 x 15 inches 
Lady Abdy Collection, London 


Jean-Léon Gérome 


Sarah Bernhardt, 1890-95 


Patinated plaster, 
height: 26 5/8 inches 
Private Collection 


Henri Gervex 


The Puteaux Tennis Club, 1907 


Oil on canvas, 34 x 49 inches 
Francois-Gérard Seligmann Collection, Paris 


Dudley Hardy 


Sarah Bernhardt 


Oil on panel, 9 1/26 1/2 inches 
Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, 
Williamstown 


Paul Helleu 


Countess Greffulhe playing billiard 


Crayon on paper, 15 1/222 1/2 inches 
Private Collection, Paris 


Countess Greffulhe 


Crayon on paper with touches of watercolor, 
21 3/417 inches 
Private Collection, Paris 


Countess Greffulhe 


Crayon on paper, 21 3/4X 16 1/2 inches 
Private Collection, Paris 
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Victor Hugo 


Benjamin Franklin’s House at Passy, 1836 
Watercolor, 5 3/48 15/16 inches 

The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden Foundations, Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Collection 


Le Pendu 


Brown wash, 12X7 5/8 inches 
Private Collection 


View of a Town 


Wash on paper, 3 5/8 x 4 3/4 inches 
Private Collection 


M. Lethierry, one of the characters in ‘‘Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer’’ 

Pen and wash and gouache on paper, 

8 1/2X6 1/2 inches 

This drawing was made for the 1882 edition of 
the book with illustrations by Hugo. 

Private Collection 


Eugéne Lami 


The Costume Ball given by the Princess de 
Sagan, 1883 


Watercolor, 20 3/415 inches 
The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Lucien Levy-Dhurmer 


Portrait of Marguerite Moreno 


Pastel, 24x 18 1/4 inches 
Barry Friedman, Ltd. 


Hippolyte Lucas 


Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt 


Crayon on paper, 17 1/8 x 12 1/2 inches 
European Private Collection 


Portrait of Marie Lloyd 


Crayon on paper, 17 X 12 inches 
European Private Collection 


Claude Monet 


Belle-Ile, La Tempéte, 1886 


Canvas, 23 5/8 x15 inches 
Private Collection 


Gustave Moreau 


Two Modern Horsewomen, c. 1852 


Watercolor, 6x8 1/4 inches 
European Private Collection 


Jeune Fille Thrace portant la téte 
d’Orphée, c. 1865 

Oil on canvas, 39 1/2 X25 3/8 inches 
Washington University Gallery of Art, St. 
Louis, University Purchase, Parsons Fund 


Hesiode, c. 1867 


Watercolor, gouache and pen and ink over 
black crayon and bitumen 

13 11/16 X7 7/8 inches 

Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke 


L’Enlévement d’Europe, c. 1869 


Watercolor, 6x5 inches 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, The Ella 
Gallup Sumner and Mary Catlin Sumner 
Collection 


King David, 1878 


Oil on canvas, 90 9/16 x 54 5/16 inches 
The Armand Hammer Collection 


Alphons Mucha 


Project for a poster of le ‘‘Salon des Cent”’ 


Oil on canvas, 24 1/8 X21 1/2 inches 
Private Collection, Paris 


La Dame aux Camelias 


Pen, ink, watercolor, 125 inches 
Norman Brachfeld Collection 


Female Figure with Tiara, c. 1897 


Pencil on paper, 20 1/4 x 10 3/4 inches 
Barry Friedman, Ltd. 


Study for ‘Le Pater’ 


Pencil, 22 3/4x 12 1/8 inches 
Barry Friedman, Ltd. 


Study for the cover of the special issue of 
“‘La Plume’’ devoted to Sarah Bernhardt, 
1900 

Pencil on buff paper, 21 1/4x 15 1/2 inches 


The Maclean Gallery/Timothy Hobart Fine 
Art, London 


La Plume 


Lithograph, 25 1/2X17 1/2 inches 
Barry Friedman, Ltd. 


Project for a poster for the Viennese 
Pavilion at the Paris 1900 World Fair 


Watercolor, 37 x 19 inches 
Asa and Ken Miller 


Study for ‘‘Petronius and Eunice’’ from 
Quo Vadis, c. 1903-04 


Oil on brown paper, 50x30 1/2 inches 
Barry Friedman, Ltd 


La Dame aux Camélias, Théatre de la 
Renaissance 

Lithographic poster 

Ivan Lendl Collection 


Gismonda, 1894 


Lithograph, 84 7/8 x 25 5/8 inches 
Barbara Leibowits Graphics, Ltd. 


La Samaritaine, Théatre de la Renaissance, 
1897 

Lithograph, 70 x 24 inches 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
Phyllis B. Lambert Fund 


Médée, Théatre de la Renaissance, 1898 


Lithograph, 81 1/4 X30 inches 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift 
of Joseph H. Heil 


Lorenzaccio, Théatre de la Renaissance 


Lithographic poster, 37 1/2 13 1/4 inches 
Ivan Lendl Collection 


Nevil 


Drawings made during Sarah Bernhardt’s 
first tour in America, 1880 

Crayon on paper 

Various dimensions 

European Private Collection 


Giuseppe de Nittis 


The Races at Longchamps from the 
Grandstand, 1883 


Oil on canvas, 39 x 48 inches 
Herbert Black 


Philippe Parrot 


Sarah Bernhardt in 1875 


Oil on canvas, 76 3/4 x40 1/2 inches 
Comedie Francaise Collections, Paris 


Perronnet 


Drawings made during Sarah Bernhardt’s 
first tour in America, 1880 


Pen and wash on paper 
Various dimensions 
European Private Collection 


Henri Regnault 


Salome, 1870 


Oil on canvas, 63 x 40 1/2 inches 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Gift of 
George F. Baker, 1916 
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Auguste Renoir 


Madame Henriot en travesti, c. 1875-77 


Oil on canvas, 63 1/2 x 41 1/4 inches 
Columbus Museum of Art, Ohio, Museum 
Purchase, Howald Fund 


Young Woman in Blue going to the 
Conservatory, 1877 


Oil on canvas, 31 3/8 X 19 3/4 inches 
Private Collection 


Graham Robertson 


Sarah Bernhardt, c. 1885 


Watercolor and gouache, 6X8 inches 
European Private Collection 


Sarah and the Poodle 


Pen drawing, 5X6 1/2 inches 
Lady Abdy Collection, London 


Sarah Bernhardt, c. 1891 


Oil on canvas, 10 1/2 *5 1/2 inches 
Fine Arts Society, London 


Sarah Bernhardt as Roxanna in ‘‘Adrienne 
Lecouvreur’’, 1893 


Oil on canvas, 48 x 24 inches 
Carol Bohdan, Ltd. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


Portrait of a Young Woman, 1870 


Pastel on green paper, 22x 16 1/2 inches 
Barry Friedman Ltd. 


Alfred Stevens 


Fedora (portrait of Sarah Bernhardt), 1882 - 


Oil on canvas, 45 X34 inches 
Private Collection 


Portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, 1885 


Oil on canvas, 25 3/418 1/8 inches 
Private Collection 


L’Inde a Paris, ou le bibelot exotique, 1866 


Oil on canvas, 29X13 1/2 inches 
Private Collection 


News from Afar, c. 1865 


Oil on canvas, 24 5/8 X15 7/8 inches 
The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore 


Hide and Seek, c. 1876-80 


Oil on panel, 29 1/4x 20 3/8 inches 
University of Michigan Museum of Art, 
Bequest of Margaret Watson Parker 


James-Jacques-Joseph Tissot 


Military Infirmary 

Grey wash and white gouache, 12 3/8 15 1/2 
inches 

Private Collection 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 


Sarah Bernhardt in Phédre, A la 
Renaissance 

Lithograph 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Elisha 
Whittelsey Collection. The Elisha Whittelsey 
Fund, 1954 


Sarah Bernhardt in Cleopatre, 1895. Plate I 
from Portraits of Actors and Actresses 
Transfer lithograph, 11 1/8 x9 1/2 inches 

The Museum of Modern Art, New York. Gift 
of Abby Aldrich Rockefeller 


Francois-Xavier Winterhalter 


The Empress Eugénie, 1854 


Oil on canvas, 36 1/2 X29 inches 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, 
Mr. and Mrs. Claus von Bulow Gift, 1978 


Florinda 


Oil on canvas, 70 1/4 x 96 3/4 inches 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Bequest of 
William H. Webb, 1901 


Decorative Arts 


Boucheron 


Brooch made for Sarah Bernhardt in 1908 


Black platinum and diamond 
Boucheron, Paris 


A hard-mirror’ made for Sarah Bernhardt 
in 1911 


Ivory and gold 
Boucheron, Paris 


Georges Fouquet 


Pendant, c. 1900 


Gold, enamel, diamonds and pearls 
ald 21 7/16 inches 
Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Hair Ornament, c. 1900 


18 k gold, tortoise-shell, mother of pearl, 
Freshwater pearls 

5 1/24 inches 

Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Brooch, 1904 


Gold, enamel, opal, stones and engraved glass, 
diamonds and pearls 

3 3/4x7 3/4 inches 

Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Ring, c. 1900 


Plique @ jour enamel, 18 kt gold, diamond and 
enamel 

1x 7/8 inches (diam.) 

Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Emile Gallé 


Five vases: 
Maple Leaf Vase (poem by Rollinat) 
Glass, height: 13 3/4 inches 


Bats in Forest 
Glass, height: 7 1/4 inches 


Apple Blossoms 
Glass, height: 3 inches 


Silver and gem overlay—seaweed pattern 
vase of water lily blossoms 


Glass, height: 9 inches 


Vase with foil insets 
Glass, height: 8 3/4 inches 


Macklowe Gallery, Ltd. 


René Lalique 


Profile of Sarah 

Medalion for the ‘‘Journée Sarah Bernhardt’’ 
December 9, 1896 

Silver, Diam: 4 inches 

Comédie Francaise Collections, Paris 
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Brooch, c. 1896-98 


Gold, enamel and engraved gems 
I 15/16 X2 inches 
Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Necklace, c. 1897 

Gold, enamel, pearls and opals 

7 5/8 X7 5/8 inches 

Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Buckle, c. 1900 


Enamel 
5 7/16 X3 3/4 inches 
Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Brooch, c. 1900-02 


Silver and enamel 
2 1/4X1 5/8 inches 
Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Brooch, 1902-05 


Gold, opal, oriental pearl, enamel 

4x2 1/2 inches 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, The Sydney and 
Frances Lewis Art Nouveau Fund 


Alphons Mucha and Georges Fouquet 


Adornment for the Bodice, c. 1900 
Gold, enamel, emeralds, baroque pearl, 
watercolor and metallic paint on mother of 
pearl 

6 11/16 X3 3/8 inches 

Collection of Sydney and Frances Lewis 


Two coffee spoons from Sarah Bernhardt’s 
service 


Silver and gilt 
Comédie Francaise Collections, Paris 


Two champagne glasses from Sarah 
Bernhardt’s service 


Crystal and gilt 
Comédie Francaise Collections, Paris 


Crown worn by Sarah Bernhardt in ‘‘Ruy 
Blas’’, 1879 


Imitation diamonds and metal 
Comeédie Francaise Collections, Paris 


Two rings and one jeweled pen (formerly 
in collection of Sarah Bernhardt) 


The Hampden-Booth Theatre Library at The 
Players, New York 


Cloisonné belt worn by Sarah Bernhardt in 
one of her roles 

The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox 
and Tilden Foundations, Billy Rose Theatre 
Collection 


Illustrated album of the ‘‘Journée Sarah 
Bernhardt’’, December 9, 1896 


Comédie Francaise Collections, Paris 


Cecil Beaton 


Photograph of the original plaster of 
Sarah’s inkwell 


Lady Abdy Collection, London 


Photograph of Galatin’s sculpture 
Lady Abdy Collection, London 


Photograph by Walery of Sarah Bernhardt 
in “*L’Etrangere’’ 
Comedie Francaise Collections, Paris 


10 Photographs of Sarah Bernhardt in 
various stage roles 


The Hampden-Booth Theatre Library at The 
Players, New York 


“ 


